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DR. KEYSER’S “CONSENTING FREEDOM” OF THE 
HOMO CONVERTENDUS. 


“Apage tragicas accusationes ecclesiis nostris a Bellarmino 
in Praefat. libror. de lb. arb. intentatas, quasi arbitrii liber- 
tatem tollamus, ipsam naturam tollamus, ipsam naturam vio- 
lemus et nos ipsos non beluarum similes, sed omnino beluas 
rationis expertes profiteamur,’— these words of Gerhard?) 
come to mind as we glance over the numerous protests con- 
tained in Dr. Keyser’s review of Dr. Pieper’s book against 
the teaching of ‘‘a forced conversion.” Dr. Keyser regards 
the teaching of the Missouri Synod on the origin of saving 
faith in man as imperiling, yea, destroying, the essential free- 
dom which enters necessarily into every act of human volition; 
and this constitutes Dr. Keyser’s second objection to Dr. Pieper’s 
treatise. This objection is voiced throughout the book in ever 
varying terms and in ever new connections. A few selections 
may suffice to show what Dr. Keyser believes to be our 
teaching : — 

How do our Missouri brethren preach to unconverted sinners ? 
As if they were logs and stones, or as if they were men capable of 
receiving, through God’s enabling grace, an ethical salvation? God 
never works on man, a personality, in a mechanical way; always in a 
vital and ethical way. The fact is, man, even in his sinful state; 
still has ears and eyes and self-consciousness, through which God, by 


the Gospel, is able to reach that dead spiritual corpse within him and 
bring it back to life. (p. 75 f.) 


1) L. de lib. arbitr., § 8. 
13 
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Note this point carefully: God enables the willing, but He does ~ 


not do the willing for man. He (man) must use the ability given 


him by divine grace. This is the peculiar function and prerogative © 


of that high enduement of man—a free will, a will in liberty. 


Surely, when God deals with man, He has regard for His own handi- | 


work. Inasmuch as He made him a moral personality, He will not 
treat him as if he were a piece of clay or an irrational animal, to 


which He would never say, “Repent ye, and believe the Gospel.” — 


Meta) 


At this point the inquiry may be raised: How can the will have © 


any spiritual ability to function before the sinner is converted? It 
would be more pertinent to ask: How can God convert a man against 
his will? If he did that, it would not be a spiritual and ethical 


transaction, but merely a coerced and machine-like one. It would ~ 
make conversion a materialistic instead of a spiritual transaction. — 
If man were saved without his consent, he would not be saved at all, — 


for sin would still be retained by him in his will. (p. 77 f.) 

The Missouri brethren so often represent faith as if it were an 
entity instead of a power, quality, or activity of the soul. Dr. Pieper 
will not have it that the Holy Spirit makes us able to believe; he 
contends that He does not confer the ability, but the actual belief 
itself. With all our respect for his acuteness and sincerity, this seems 


to us a marvelous psychological conception. Then the Holy Spirit © 


must do our believing for us! Why not call it the Holy Spirit’s 
faith, then, instead of ours? When Christ said to the impenitent 


Jews, “Believe the Gospel,” He made a mistake; He should have ~ 
said, “The Holy Spirit will believe for you!” So with every Biblical © 
command to believe. John 3, 16 is not expressed correctly: it 
should be — but we refrain. In the same mechanical way Dr. Pieper ~ 
treats the will. Freedom is not an enabled power or energy; it is — 
a something bestowed; not a principle of life, but a something affixed. - 


But does the Holy Spirit do our willing for us? Then He should 


have inspired John otherwise; not to say, “Whosoever will, let him 
take of the water freely,” but, “If the Spirit does your willing for | 


you.” The same way with repentance; according to their view, it 


is not something enabled, but something bestowed. Then God must 


repent for man; man cannot do his own repenting. According to i 
that logie God does not give man the ability to walk, but bestows the | 
actual walking upon him. So God would have to do our walking © 


for us. (p. 79.) 
If man has no freedom whatever to accept the offered grace, 


then, if it does come to him, it must have been forced upon him, — 


nolens volens. (p. 55.) 
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If, now, we should invite Dr. Keyser to shake hands 
with Erasmus and Bellarmine, we are sure that we should 
sorely offend him. And we do not wish to offend. Dr. Keyser 
repeatedly voices his disgust with any teaching that savors of 
the Pelagian. He vigorously declares himself an advocate of 
the total depravity of natural man, and proclaims himself 
with great earnestness a believer in the teaching of sola gratia. 
He heaps encomium upon encomium on the position of the 
Missouri Synod because of her strenuous defense of sola 
gratia and universalis gratia, and solemnly exonerates her of 
the imputation of Calvinism and Calvinizing tendencies, and 
—mirabile dictu!—winds up by charging her with the central 
error of Calvinistic soteriology, irresistible grace. 

History frequently repeats itself, and it seems to be the 
historical fate of the consistent application of the sola gratia 
teaching in conversion that it is decried as a dehumaniza- 
tion of man. What Luther had to suffer for his lapis-truncus 
statement, which was made simply for the sake of illustrating 
the absolute impossibility of human cooperation in conversion 
and the monergism of divine grace in the moment of man’s 
conversion, that his followers have had to suffer in all ages. 
What a pathetic spectacle, however, is created when Lutherans 
lift up against Lutherans the broken weapons of Rome! That 
is— we say this with keen sorrow!—what Dr. Keyser has 
done. In his violent efforts to exhibit the absurdity of that 
converting act which he imputes to Missouri, there is not a 
single feature for which a parallel and precedent cannot be 
found in Bellarmine. Vide the citation at the head. With 
Gerhard we say: Out upon these tragic libels! 

To clear the situation of every possible ambiguity, we 
wish to submit to Dr. Keyser this question: Will you accept, 
as a matter-of-fact description of what occurs in conversion, 
this statement: Nolens fit volens, the unwilling one is made 
a willing one? The agent~in the verb nolens is understood 
to be the identical individual who is the agent in the verb 
volens, and the action expressed by both nolle and velle is 
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understood to be the personal action of this individual, while 
the agent back of the verb fit, which signifies the change 
from nolle to velle, is understood to be the Holy Spirit, or 
divine grace. On both sides of the line which divides the 
unconverted (nolle) from the converted (velle) state there is 
a human will, the will of the individual to be converted. 
This will is a concreate faculty in every human being, and 
belongs to the essence of man. The change that is produced 
im conversion affects, indeed, the will of the converted, just 
as it affects his intellect and his affections. When a person 
is converted, his will is converted. But the change does not 
affect the materia, or essence, of the will. It is the same 
inborn volitional faculty in man that acts prior to conver- 
sion and in conversion. No foreign will is substituted for 
a person’s own will in his conversion. He himself wills in 
conversion. He is not coerced into willing to be converted ; 
for that would be equivalent to saying that he does not will 
in conversion. No, he really wills, he himself wills, when he 
is converted. What is changed in conversion is the quality, 
or attitude, of the will toward the objects proposed to it by 
divine grace: the.forgiveness of sin for Christ’s sake, or 
the justification of God: Towards these objects the will 
of the unconverted man operates by nolle, by declining, re- 
fusing them. Towards these same objects the same will of 
the same person operates in conversion by velle, by desiring 
to have them, by accepting them. Prior to his conversion the 
person had a will, but this will could not perform a velle, 


put forth a volition, toward the objects aforesaid. It was 


put out of commission as far as these objects are concerned. 
In conversion this will is energized so as to will the things 
it did not and could not will before. God works the willing, 
tO Jéhewv, of a person’s salvation, Phil. 2, 18, in the person’s 
conversion. Hence, in reviewing a person’s soteriological his- 
tory on this point, we may say: There was in him always 


a will, but not always a willing of the things that make for 


his peace. 
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In his annotated edition of Baier’s Compend of Positive 
Theology, Walther has inserted, in Part IJ, ch. I, § 138, 
p. 297f., on the effects of original sin, the following state- 
ments of Gerhard: “Freedom is ascribed to the will, in the 
first place, when we consider its manner of operating (modus 
agendt); for this is of such a nature that the will, as such, 
acts freely, that is, it is not forced or violently driven by 
some impulse from without, nor does it act merely from natural 
instinct, but embraces or rejects a certain thing of its own 
accord or inward determining impulse. Thus understood, the 
terms ‘free’ and ‘voluntary’ are synonyms, and to say that 
the will is not free would be like saying that a warm object 
is without warmth. We call this freedom a freedom from 
constraint. It is because of this that the will cannot be 
coerced into doing something against its own inclination. It 
is also called a freedom from necessity, the term necessity being 
taken for constraint or violence (but not for immutability)... . 
This liberty, inasmuch as it is a natural and essential quality 
with which God has endowed’ the will, has not been lost by 
the fall. The substance of man did not perish; hence his 
rational soul did not; hence his will did not; hence the essen- 
tial freedom of his will did not perish. The will is an essen- 
tial power of the soul, and the soul is nothing else than these 
very powers, or faculties, that are essential to man. Accord- 
ingly, while the soul remains, its essential powers, the intellect 
and the will, also remain. Again, the power to will freely 
and without constraint is essential to the will; hence, while 
the will remains, this power remains also.... In this sense 
and in this respect we firmly believe and proclaim with a loud 
voice that there has remained in man, also after the fall, a free 
will. So much so that we say with Augustine (Hypogn. 3.): 
‘He who denies free will is not orthodox.’ Away, then, with 
those melancholy accusations,” ete.) 

2) Libertas assignatur arbitrio, primo, habito respectu ad modum 


agendi, quia talis est, ut voluntas, quatenus talis, libere agat, hoc est, 
non cogatur aut violenter rapiatur externo motu, nee ex naturali in- 
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Again, Gerhard says: “The entire controversy concerns 
man’s liberty in reference to the object with which the will 
is occupied, that is, the liberty which is free to do right; 
viz., Whether man after the fall is still endowed with an 
equal power to assume an attitude to what is good as well — 
as to what is evil. ... We admit, indeed, that some liberty © 
has remained as regards works that are righteous by the — 
standard of ethical and secular righteousness, and, as Luther ~ 
puts it, belong to our lower sphere of life. Unregenerate man — 
certainly can direct his power of locomotion as he pleases; — 
he can govern his limbs according to the dictates of right - 
reasoning; he can, in a manner, achieve civil righteousness, 
and avoid gross overt sins that are at variance with external 
discipline; yea, he can also perform the outward act of hear- 
ing and pondering the Word of God, though even this liberty — 
is weakened rather frequently by external and internal ob- — 
stacles. .. . The whole question is concerning an object that — 
is spiritually good, concerning works that are righteous by — 


stinctu solum agat, sed sponte sua seu interno motus principio aliquid 
vel amplectatur vel rejiciat. Hoc sensu liberum et voluntarium sunt 
synonyma, et voluntatem non liberam dicere est perinde, ac si quis dicere 
velit calidum absque calore. Vocatur haec libertas a coactione, qua fit, 
ut non possit voluntas cogi ad faciendum aliquid contra suam inclinatio- 
nem. Item libertas a necessitate, quatenus necessitas pro coactione et 
violentia accipitur (non autem pro immutabilitate).... Haee libertas, 
cum sit naturalis atque essentialis a Deo indita voluntati proprietas, 
per lapsum non est amissa. Substantia hominis non periit; ergo nec 
anima rationalis; ergo nec voluntas; ergo nec libertas voluntatis essen- 
tialis. Voluntas est potentia animae essentialis et anima nihil aliud est, 
quam ipsae potentiae seu facultates essentiales, proinde manente anima 
potentiae etiam ejus essentiales, intellectus et voluntas, manent. Vicis- 
sim vis libere et absque coactione volendi est voluntati essentialis; ma- 
nente ergo voluntate, etiam vis illa manet.... Hoc sensu et hoc respectu 
liberum in homine arbitrium etiam post lapsum mansisse, firmiter cre- 
dimus et sonora voce profitemur; adeo ut cum Augustino dicamus 
Hypogn. 3.: ,Eum, qui neget liberum arbitrium, non esse catholicum.‘ 
Apage igitur tragicas accusationes ecclesiis nostris a Bellarmino in prae- 
fat. libror. de lib. arb. intentatas, quasi arbitrii libertatem tollamus, 
ipsam naturam tollamus, ipsam naturam violemus et nos ipsos non be- 
luarum similes, sed omnino beluas rationis expertes profiteamur. 
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the standard of spiritual righteousness; viz., whether man can, 
of himself and by his own strength, start those spiritual move- 
ments [in himself], accept the grace that is offered him, and 
perform any action that is acceptable to God. This we deny 
utterly.... Nor is the question concerning the natural actions 
of the soul, such as hearing, reading, pondering [the Word 
of God], which actions can be called spiritual in a manner, 
namely, by the figure of catachresis, because they proceed from 
the soul, which in its essence is spiritual. For we admit 
/a certain freedom in regard to these actions: man may, or 
may not, read; he can hear, and he can turn away his ears. 
But the whole question is concerning spiritual movements 
properly so called, such as rightly to know God, and to hear 
the Word of God with profit to oneself.” %) 

To indicate what Luther means by lower sphere of life, 
Walther quotes from Quenstedt as follows: “The higher sphere 
embraces things that are strictly spiritual or inwardly holy... . 


3) Tota quaestio est de libertate ratione objecti, circa quod voluntas 
occupata est, hoe est, de libertate rectitudinis: an dvydayue illa ad bonum 
et malum aequaliter se habente homo post lapsum adhue sit instructus. 
... Fatemur enim, aliquid libertatis remansisse, quoad opera, quae justa 
sunt justitia morali, politica et oeconomica, quae ad inferius hemisphae- 
rium pertinent, ut loquitur Dr. Lutherus. Potest utique homo nondum 
renatus locomotivam externam utcunque regere; potest externis membris 
dictamine rectae rationis imperare; potest justitiam civilem aliquo modo 
praestare et peccata externa graviora, cum paedagogia externa pugnantia, 
Vitare; quin imo potest etiam verbum Dei exterius audire, meditari; in- 
terim tamen libertas illa tum externis tum internis impedimentis saepius 
labefactatur. ... Tota igitur quaestio est de objecto spiritualiter bono, 
de operibus, quae justa sunt justitia spirituali, quaeque ad superius hemi- 
sphaerium pertinent, de motibus spiritualiter bonis, an homo ex se et suis 
viribus spirituales illos motus inchoare, oblatam gratiam acceptare, ali- 
qua Deo grata praestare possit; quod dvagé7dyv negamus. ... Neque 
quaestio est de natwralibus animae actionibus, quales sunt audire, legere, 
meditari, quae suo modo xatayenouxa@s spirituales dici possunt, quia ab 
anima, quae spiritualis est essentia, proficiscuntur; agnoscimus enim in 
hisce quandam arbitrii libertatem: potest homo legere, potest non legere; 
potest audire, potest aures avertere; sed tota quaestio est de motibus 
proprie dictis spiritualibus, quales sunt: Deum recte agnoscere, verbum 
Dei cum fructu audire et legere. 
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To this sphere we refer also the action of going to church for 
the sake of receiving instruction from the sermon, to read and ~ 


hear the Word of God for the sake of making inward progress ; 


to be seized (held) by a desire for instruction from the Word. — 


All these are operations of prevenient and incipient grace.” *) 

Years ago, writing on the subject of faith, we had occa- 
sion to say the following: — 

“Rightly understood, faith is the human element in jus- 
tification. Not, indeed, that quota of merit which the swbjec- 
tum operations in this process, sinful man, contributes out of 
his own store, or out of some’ borrowed store, to make up, to- 
gether with divine grace, the resultant product of the sinner’s 


righteousness; but that activity of the human mind, affections, — 


and will which is brought into play on the part of the sinner, 
—ve have specified in the preceding issue by what cause and 
in what manner, — and which reaches out toward the proffered 
hand of grace and toward the pardon and blessing which that 


hand extends, and which, through the mediation of the sinner’s © 
Advocate, results in an intimate union of the criminal with’ 


the Judge in this forensic process. God is gracious to the 
sinner; the sinner acknowledges with trustful satisfaction this 


attitude of God towards him. God bestows His pardon upon’ | 
the sinner; the sinner places an implicit confidence in God’s © 
verdict upon him. Thus is justification accomplished, and man i 


saved ‘by grace through faith.’ 


“The fact that faith possesses no merit, and cannot be 


viewed as an impelling cause in: the article of justification; 


that it is a gift of God wrought in us by the preaching of } 
the Word of Grace, and the Spirit of grace through that Word, | 
does not signify that man is not active at all when he believes. 


4) Hemisphaerium superius ambitu suo comprehendit res mere spiri- — 
tuales seu sacras internas. ... Ad hoc hemisphaerium etiam referimus — 


to ire in templum informationis ex verbo praedicato capiendae causa, 


legere et audire verbum Dei animo proficiendi, desiderio informationis — 


ex verbo teneri; quae omnia opera sunt praevenientis atque incipientis 
gratiae. 
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On the contrary, faith represents the very intensest action of 
which the human mind and heart are capable. Faith is the 
human echo rising from the deepest caverns of the heart in 
response to the voice of the Gospel; it is the human answer 
to the divine call. ... The believer, in the act of believing, 
is not an automaton; he is not acted upon only, but he acts. . 

Just as certainly as the gracious inclination and decree of God 
and the gracious operation of the Holy Spirit through the 
Gospel represent a personal attitude and activity of God to the 
sinner, just as certainly the pleased assent and trustful re- 
liance of the human will on God represent a personal attitude 
and activity on the part of the sinner toward God. The sin- 
ner’s .. . declaration, ‘I know and believe,’ is grammatically 
and logically the statement of an act in which he, the sinner, 
is, knows himself to be, and desires to be considered, the agent, 
and the sole responsible agent. His mouth in this declara- 
tion is not a speaking-trumpet through which the thought of 
another is conveyed to the outside world; his heart is not 
a platform from which another delivers solemn statements of 
his conviction, but the speaker in this case is also the thinker 
of the words which he speaks and has willed to speak those 
words, and wishes to stand by his words, to be held to account 
for them, and to be judged by them. It is not denied, indeed, 
that there is another present and active in the speaker; and 
it is another question: How came the speaker thus to express 
himself? The point being urged now is this: when the be- 
liever declares, ‘I know and believe!’ he predicates action of 
himself. The act or process of faith, though not of the sinner’s 
creation, still is an operation of his inner energies. It is his 
own heart with its forces that is at work in this act; it is 
his faith. God loves, Christ redeems, the Holy Spirit calls 
and enlightens the sinner, but neither God, nor Christ, nor the 
Spirit believe for or with the sinner, though they all aid him 
toward faith and induce, work faith in him. The Word, and 
the preacher of the Word, and the Church which sends the 
preacher, all show to the sinner the necessity of faith, and the 
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way to believe; they also urge him to believe, but the sinner’s 
faith, the act of his believing, though brought about and wrought 
through their instrumentality, is not performed by them, but 
by the sinner himself.” (Theol. Quarterly, Vol. X, pp. 38. 4.) 

Dr. Keyser struggles to obtain for the person to be con- 
verted the ability to believe, and protests against the teaching 
that divine grace makes the person believe. He constructs a 
difficulty where there is none. If he is looking for the faculty 
by which the mind puts forth a volition, that is already there, 
it is only necessary to make this faculty do, do, do what by 
nature it is unwilling to do. If he is looking for any other 
faculty besides this concreate one, he is raising grave doubts 
regarding the correctness of his views of the converting act. 

In the whole treatise of Dr. Pieper there is nothing to 
justify the charge that Dr. Pieper makes faith a coerced or an 
automatic action of the converted person. That is something 
which Dr Keyser has put into the treatise which he has re- 


viewed. Why he had to do this we shall see anon. wD: 
(To be concluded.) 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE THIRD ARTICLE. 
(Continued. ) 
Or THE CHUROH. 
The Church is “properly nothing else than the congrega- 
tion of all believers and saints.” (Augsb. Conf., Art. VIII.) 
Eph. 2, 19—22: Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God, and are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself beg the chef 
corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are 
builded together for an habitation of God through the Spirit. 
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The apostle addresses the Christians at Ephesus, who had 
been “Gentiles in the flesh,” v. 11. Im their lives there is a 
marked distinction between “once,” vv. 1 ff., and “now,” vv. 18. 
19 ff. “Once” they ‘walked according to the course of this 
world,” v. 2; “once” they “were far off,” “separate from 
Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world,” v. 12. Once they had been 
strangers, foreigners, €évoe, aliens, not citizens in the city of 
God, without any privileges in the commonwealth of the true 
Israel; they had been “sojourners,” like unto people who have 
their abode in a family, but who do not belong to it, are not 
children, members of the household. A most deplorable con- 
dition! 

Now, however, they have access to the “Father,” v. 18, 
hence are children of God. How did the change come about? 
Christ came and preached peace to them, etc., v. 17. 

“Now, therefore’ = “so, then’ —an inference from the 
foregoing sections—““ye are no more,’ as ye have been, 
“strangers and foreigners.’ What are ye? “Fellow-citizens 
with the saints.” Who are “saints”? Sanctification, dyaepoc, 
is an act of God in virtue of which He sets apart certain 
people for Himself, separates them from the world, 7. ¢., through 
the Spirit, by the Word, makes them Christians, who are dedi- 
cated to Him. They are believers, of dyeoe tod eod, “the 
saints of God,” Acts 9, 138. And all believers, saints, in the 
imagery of the text, form a vast city in the eyes of God, the 
city, the commonwealth of God. These Ephesians, having been 
converted, eo ipso are fellow-citizens, have all rights and privi- 
leges in this city. Who only are citizens in this city? The 
believers. 

The image changes. These Ephesian Christians are “of 
the household of God,” they belong to God’s family, hence are 
His children, He is their Father, v. 18. Who only are chil- 
dren of God? The believers. Gal. 3, 26. 
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Again the image changes. The Ephesians— once heathen, 
now Christians —are not only citizens in the city of God, not} 
only are they members of the family of God, but, viewed from ~ 


self being the chief corner-stone.” How beautiful, how grand 
the conception of this temple! Apostles and prophets the 
foundation, Christ the corner-stone, believers the “living ] 
stones,” and the temple still “growing,” v. 21.) | 
i 


building. The apostles and prophets, though dead, still live © h 
and work through their writings. Whosoever comes to faith, — 
does so by their writings—the Word of God. Who are built 3 
on this foundation? The believers. But the sun and center © 
of this Word is Christ. John 5, 39. They who come to faith 
are built upon the word of the apostles and prophets, and ergo 
upon Christ, the Alpha and Omega of this Word. Who are 
living stones in this temple? Believers in Christ, and 
they only. 

These beautiful images picture the wna sancta, the Church. 
The Church is comparable to a commonwealth, a household, 
a temple. Who belongs to the Church in the proper sense of 
the word? They only who belong to this commonwealth, this 
household, this temple. Who are they? The believers. What ~ 
is the Church? The sum total of all believers. What is the ~ 
all-deciding factor of church-membership? Faith. ip 

And faith intimately binds the Christians together. “In | 
whom,” Christ, “all the building, fitly framed together, groweth © 
unto a holy temple in the Lord.” Stone is placed upon stone; 
the mortar holding them together is faith, faith in Christ. | 
This one building is at the same time a harmonious, sym- 
metrical building. It is not a chaos of stones, lying about 
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1) The writer does not deem it his duty to record the various inter- ‘ 
pretations of each passage. For an instructive article on “Variant Inter- | 
pretations” see THEoL. QuarRT. VI, 110. 
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higgledy-piggledy. The stones are jitly framed together. In 
the eyes of God all Christians constitute one building, with 
one corner-stone, one foundation. The Church is one. As yet 
the temple is not completed. “It groweth.” More and more 
stones are added, more and more people are brought to faith 
by the Spirit through the Word, and all these are “fitly 
framed together” unto this holy temple. Thus it had been 
with the Ephesian Christians. Of them it is said: “In whom 
ye also are builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.” This will continue till the number of elect is 
complete. Then the last stone will have been laid, and the 
scaffold, this world, will be torn down, and this grand edifice, 
built by the Triune God, will stand forth in all its incom- 
parable beauty on the last day. 

We observe, too, that this temple is a holy temple. Christ, 
the corner-stone and foundation, is holy, and from Him the 
“living stones’ receive their character. The blood of Christ 
cleansed them from all sin, thus they are holy. And Christ, 
the Holy One, at the same time dwells in this temple founded 
upon Himself. The believers are a holy temple in the Lord, 
a habitation of God through the Spirit. The Church is a habi- 
tation of the Triune God. 

The text is too rich to do ample justice to it here. 
We must content ourselves with the main thoughts under dis- 
cussion. We have seen, 1. what the Church is: the sum total 
of all believers: We have also noted 2. some properties of 
the Church. It is invisible, one, holy, Christian, apostolic. 


2 Tim. 2, 19: The foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. 

The conception underlying this passage is that of the 
Church, the Church of God. The foundation is mentioned 
by way of synecdoche for the entire building. “The foun- 
dation standeth sure,’ it is firm; hence, the Church built 
upon it is firm and cannot be subverted. The seal this struc- 
ture bears, reads: “The Lord knoweth them that are His.” 
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“Them that are His’ are built on this firm foundation com- 


posing the Church. “Them that are His,’ God’s people, are 4 


the believers. We cannot look into the hearts of men, to 
see and know who believe, and who do not. “God knoweth 
them.” To Him the Church is visible, to us it is invasible. 
Hence we confess: “I believe in the Holy Christian Church.” 
The Church is the whole number of all believers. Believers 
are persons. Believers, Christians, confess their faith with 
word and deed. True, but then these things may deceive, 
may be hypocrisy. So we cannot positively say who is a mem- 
ber of the Church proper, who not. We cannot take a census 
of the true Christians, as the government does of its citizens, 
but “the Lord knoweth them.” 


Luke 17, 20. 21: The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation; neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you. 


The Pharisees asked the Lord when the kingdom of God ~ 


would come. The motive of the question is not assigned. To 
Luke this was of little moment; the Lord’s reply was the 
important thing. When the Pharisees asked, “When cometh 
the kingdom?” they had in mind a great earthly kingdom 
in which they fancied to enjoy high stations, privileged posi- 
tions. It was a kingdom that would come “with observation,” 
as the Lord’s answer suggests. What does Jesus reply? 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation,’ pera 
mapatnpyoews. Its coming cannot be observed, seen, with the 


natural eye, so that a specific locality could be assigned to it ' 


and one could say: “Lo here! or, Lo there!” Behold, in 
this place or in that place is the kingdom apparent to observa- 
tion. Why not? “For, behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you.” This kingdom is not an earthly kingdom, but it is 
of a spiritual nature. It has its abode “within you,” in the 
heart, hence cannot be observed with bodily eyes. — The con- 
trast lies in the phrases “not by observation” and “within 


a 


you.’ It is not a visible, but an invisible kingdom; it is not 
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an earthly, but a spiritual kingdom. The kingdom of God 
is the one which God established by sending the Christ, the 
promised Messiah, in whom people should find rest for their 
souls by accepting Him in faith. 


Matt. 16, 18: Thow art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

On this passage the enormous, preposterous pretensions 
of the archenemy of the Church and the State, the Pope, 
mainly rest, claiming that Christ here constituted Peter the 
visible head of the Church, the first Pope, the rock of central 
authority in the Church. Naturally, we feel tempted to write 
a lengthy essay on the subject. But it must not be; we shall 
endeavor to stick to our text. 

We are told “when Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea 
Philippi, He asked His disciples, ‘Whom do men say that I, 
the Son of Man, am?” The question is directed to all His 
disciples. ‘‘And they said, ‘Some say that Thou art John the 
Baptist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias or one of the 
prophets.’” The disciples say: There are various opinions 
afloat about Thee. “He saith wnto them,’ to His disciples, 
“But who say ye that I am?” You have recorded the opinions 
of others regarding Me, now what is your belief? ‘And Simon 
Peter answered and said,” in the name of those addressed ye, 
in the name of all disciples: “Thow art the Christ, the Son 
of the lwing God.” That was Peter’s faith, that was the 
disciples’ faith. That this was the other disciples’ belief also 
is plain from the fact that they utter no word of dissent or 
_ contradiction; it is plain from the words of Jesus in v. 20, 
where “He charged His disciples that they should tell no man 
that He was Jesus the Christ.” 

Hence, what follows applies to all His disciples, though 
naturally Christ addresses Peter, since he had been the spokes- 
man. Christ says: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
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which is in heaven.” What had flesh and blood not revealed 
unto Peter? To know and believe the mystery of mysteries 
he confessed: the “Son of Man,’ Mary’s son, true man, is 
at the same time “the Christ,’ the promised Messiah, “the 
Son of the liwing God,’ true God. To “flesh and blood,” 
to natural man, this blessed truth: Christ, true man and true 
God, is foolishness. 1 Cor. 2, 14: “No one can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” This knowledge must 
be revealed to man by the Father through the Spirit. It is 
divine knowledge, not human knowledge. 

In the name of the disciples and in his own name Peter 
had made a great confession of Christ. The Lord shows him 
the origin of that faith, and then proceeds: “And I say also 
unto thee that thou art Peter.” Peter means rock-man. “Thou 
art Peter,” thou art a rock-man. You have based your faith 
upon rock—solid, safe, unshakable. -This rock is expressed 
in your confession: “The Son of Man is the Christ, the Son 
of the living God,” “and on this rock, on Myself, I will build 
my Church.” Christ is the rock on which the Church is built. 
All who confess with Peter: “Thou art Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” are founded on this rock, Christ, are His 
disciples, belong to the Church.” 


2) There is a paranomasia, a play upon the words I/étgo¢ and zéteq 
in the phrases ot ef [Tétoos, xal éxi tavty tH aéteqa Which cannot be re- 
produced in English. “J/étgos and aétoa are not absolutely identical. 
Not the mere, bare human individual Peter, but the characteristic quality 
in the individual Peter which deserves to be designated as zétoa is the 
subject of the remark éai taity xtd. ‘Jesus says: “Hai tatty tH mét0@, 
plainly referring to the name of Peter. But by using the feminine zéroea 
for the masculine zézgos, and by placing rabry alongside of it, Matthew 
effects a distinction between the person of the apostle and that which 
makes the apostle a rock, and the latter element is credited to that knowl- 
edge which he had received by revelation. It was because this distinc- 
tion had to be made that the Lord did not simply say éi cov. Besides, 


the express statement that this knowledge had not sprung from his | | 
cage xal afua declares that it was not his personality that made Peter — | 


a rock-man (a fact which the history of his life clearly corroborates) , 
but something that had been implanted in him by God.’” (See Prof. 
Dau’s article: Turon. Quart., Vol. XIII, p. 109.) 
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Christ is the impregnable Rock upon which the Church 
is built—this is the plain meaning of the text. And with 
it the other Scriptures agree. The Church is “built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner-stone,’ Eph. 2,19. Sosays Paul. Again 
Paul says: “For other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ,’ 1 Cor. 3, 11.—This sure 
Foundation was predicted hundreds of years before the Chris- 
tian era. In Is. 28, 16 we read: “Thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation: he that believeth 
shall not make haste.” This is said of Christ. Cf. Rom. 9, 33. 

And now let us call upon Peter himself to give testimony. 
“Peter, the Pope says, you are his man, you are the rock of 
central authority in the Church, you are the visible head of 
the Church, you are the first Pope. Now, Peter, what say 
you?” ‘“This’”—Jesus Christ of Nazareth—‘“‘is the stone 
which was set at naught of you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved,” Acts 4, 11. 12. Peter’s 
testimony is clear. Again he writes: ‘To whom’ — Christ — 
“coming, as unto a lwing stone, disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God, and precious, ye also, as lively stones, are 
built wp a spiritual house,” 1 Pet. 2, 3. 4. The testimony 
is plain. Hear him once more. Addressing the pastors, he 
says: “The elders which are among you, J exhort, who also 
am an elder,” ete., 1 Pet. 5, 1. Again the testimony is clear. 
Peter arrogates no superiority, no supremacy, to himself. He 
is simply ‘“‘a fellow-elder,” on a level with the rest. 

Clarke has some pointed remarks on this text. Says he: 
“Had he, Peter, been what the Popes of Rome say he was, 
the Prince of the Apostles and head of the Church, and what 
they affect to be, mighty secular lords, binding the kings of 
the earth in chains, could he have spoken of himself as he 

14 
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here does? It is true that each of the Roman pontiffs, in — 


all their bulls, style themselves “Servus servorum Dei,’ servant 
of the servants of God, while each affects to be “Rex requm, 
king of kings and vicar of Christ. But the popes and Serip- 
tures never agree.” 

But let us return to the main thought of the text. The 


Church has a firm foundation—Christ, a glorious head —_ 


Christ. “The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” What 
does this say? Briefly this. Oriental cities were enclosed by 
strong walls as a protection against sudden invasions of enemies. 
The gates were the most strongly fortified places. Gen. 22, 17; 


Ps. 127, 5. Here, too, the judges often sat, here the kings ©, 


administered justice, here the garrisons gathered. Out of the 
gates soldiers marched in attack of the enemy. So the expres- 
sion “gates of hell” represents hell as a strong, well-fortified 


city with walls and gates. Hell’s intent is, of course, to destroy — 


the city of God, the Church, but “the gates of hell shall not 


prevail against it”; the Church shall not be overcome by tts — 


power, she shall not cease to exist, the Church shall last to 
the end of time. 


There have been times of oppression in the Church, but 


not of total suppression, extinction. Elijah thought and said: 
“T, even I only, am left.”” Jehovah answered him consolingly: 
“Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which hath 
not kissed him,” 1 Kings 19, 8—18. 


The main point taught here is: “There always will be 
one holy Church.” (Augsb. Conf., Art. VII.)—Implied || 
points: Believers only are members of the Church proper; 


only they can confess with Peter: “Thou art Christ,” ete. 
The Church is one. Christ speaks of “my Church’ in the 
singular. It is Christian; Christ says: “my Church”; “Z will 
build.” 


Eph. 4, 3—6: Hndeavoring to keep the unity of the 


meV ee. 


Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body and one Spirit, é 
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even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, — 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all and through all and wm you all. 

St. Paul exhorts the Christians to lead a godly life. The 
admonition is of a general character: “I, therefore, the pris- 
oner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith ye are called,” v. 1. Once ye were “Gentiles 
in the flesh,” now ye are Christians, having been called by the 
preaching of Christ. Once “ye were far off,” now “ye are 
fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of God’; 
hence it behooves you to walk as saints, to conduct yourselves 
as becomes members of this household. Walk worthily of your 
high calling. This walk is now defined: walk “with all low- 
liness,” 2. e., with all humility, subordinating yourselves to the 
brethren; walk “with meekness,’ gladly serving one another, 
“with long-suffering,” not easily becoming embittered by the 
frailties and shortcomings of the fellow-Christians, but “bear- 
ing with one another im love,’ loving them, forgiving them 
their faults, or overlooking them, if possible. 

“Hndeavoring to keep the-unity of the Spwit in the bond 
of peace.’ The unity of the Spirit is not established by the 
conduct of the Christians, but it is a unity that is produced, 
effected, by the Spirit. 70d mvedparog is genitivus autoris. 
Being produced by the Spirit, this unity is spiritual. This 
unity they are to keep, to maintain. How? “In the bond 
of peace.” “Of peace,” ti¢ efoqvyc, is genitive of apposition. 
Keep this unity in the bond of peace, therefore says: Peace 
is the bond that should knit the brethren together. Keep peace 
amongst yourselves, and the unity of the Spirit will be pre- 
served. And how is peace kept? By practicing the virtues, 
vy. 2: humility, meekness, long-suffering, love. ‘Big heads,” 
egoists, do incalculable harm to the congregation, and, if they 
be in high positions, to the Church at large. 

In the next verses the concept “unity of the Spirit’ is 
further unfolded. What the Christians really are, what they 
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actually possess, we are here told, not what they shall become. : 


Because the Christians are one body, have one Spirit, ete., 


they are to keep this unity by striving after the virtues enu-— 


merated in v. 2. 
“There is one body”; all Christians are as closely united 


with one another as the members of “one body.” What links — 


them together? The one Spirit who lives in them. He is, 
as it were, the soul of this body, the Christian Church. By © 
this one Spirit the Christians are led and governed, and ee | 
this Spirit they all strive after one goal, “even as ye are called 
mone hope of your calling’ —which is the hope of eternal 
life. What furthermore binds the Christians together, and ~ 


what all possess in common, is: “one Lord, one faith, one — 


baptism.” The one Lord is Christ, who has bought them with — 
a price, in whom they believe, in ee they were baptized. © 
The climax of the paragraph follows: “one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and through all and im you all.” Through ~ 
Christ God has become our Father. He is above us all; He 
protects and governs us, and causes all things to work ‘idoadhin 
for good for His children. He works through the Christians; 
the good the Christians do God works in and through them. 
And, finally, He lives in the Christians; we are His temple. 
— The three main concepts of the passage are: “one Spirit,” 


“one Lord,’ “one God and Father.’ To these the rest are 
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linked and subordinated. In this Triune God the Christians © 
are united with one another. By the one Spirit and in the — 


one Spirit they are at the same time united with the one Lord | 
and the one God and Father. ae this, they should walk | 


worthy of their vocation. 


Eph. 4, 4—6 is a locus classicus for the doctrine of the — 
Church. — We learn, 1. what the Church is. The text says: 
There is one body, one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one God | 
and Father. So all who have one and the same Spirit and } 


faith, all who call upon one and the same Lord and God, con-— 


stitute one body, this spiritual body, the Church. The Church | 
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is the aggregate of all believers, the communion of saints. 
Hypocrites, sham Christians, do not belong to the Church. 
2. Since only believers constitute the Church, she is invisible. 
3. Though invisible, the Church has certain marks whereby 
we know with absolute certainty where the Church is. The 
believers have one hope of calling. But they were called by 
the Gospel. The Gospel produces faith. Where the Gospel 
is preached, there are believers, there is the Church. (Cf. Stoeck- 
hardt, Hpheserbrief, in loco.) 


Eph. 5, 25—27: Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word, that He might present i to 
Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish. 

“The Church, the Bride of Christ,” is a fitting caption 
for this paragraph.— “Christ also loved the Church.” He 
proved His love: “He gave Himself’ unto death “for 7,” 
thus acquiring for it the forgiveness of sins, the righteousness 
that availeth before God. The aim Christ had in view in His 
sacrificial death was also this: “that He might sanctify 2,” by 
His Word and Spirit purify it more and more of spots and 
wrinkles and blemishes, and adorn it with all Christian vir- 
tues, “having cleansed it by the washing of water with the 
word,’ 1, e., by Baptism, the washing of regeneration. Bap- 
tism works forgiveness of sins; by Baptism new spiritual 
powers are implanted, sanctification begins and is to continue 
through life. The love spoken of here Christ manifests to 
each one of His believers. He sanctifies and purifies them by 
His Word and Spirit. But all believers collectively make up 
the Church. Just here that which Christ does to every one 
of His members the apostle predicates of the communion of 
saints, the Church. All saints are a unit in the eyes of the 
Lord. This Christian Church Christ sanctifies and cleanses 
again and again of all impurities, spots, and blemishes. — The 
final aim of Christ’s giving Himself for the Church is that at 
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the consummation of the world “He might present it to Him- 
self a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish.” On_ | 
the last day, when Christ will appear in all His glory, He, the — 
Bridegroom, will place by His side His bride, the Church, in 
all her spotless splendor. | 
In the words of Hodge: “Christ presents the Church to | 
Himself, adro¢ éavr@, He and no other, to Himself. He does ‘| 
it. He gave Himself for it. He sanctifies it. He, before the 
assembled universe, places by His side the bride purchased © 
with His blood. He presents it to Himself a glorious Church. 
That is glorious which excites admiration. The Church is to 
be an object of admiration to all intelligent beings, because of 
its freedom from all defect and because of its absolute per- 
fection. ... The figure is preserved in the description here 
given of the glory of the consummated Church. It is to be 
as a faultless bride, perfect in beauty and splendidly adorned. 
She is to be without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, 7. ¢., 


Necsoppeasteorehiettiont ani 


without anything to mar her beauty, free from every indica- 
tion of age, faultless and immortal. What is thus expressed 
figuratively is expressed literally in the last clause of the verse, — 
that it should be holy and without blame, dyta xat dpwpoc.” 
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The purpose for which this passage is adduced in the | 
Catechism is to show that all the members of the Church are | 
holy by faith in Christ, and that they serve God with holy | 
works; hence the Church is holy. 


1 Pet. 2, 5: Ye also, as lively stones, are built up } 
a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual | 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. . 

In the preceding sections the Christians were addressed 
as individuals. Beginning with v. 4, a new thought is intro- _ 
duced. The Christians are spoken of as a spiritual house, — 
a temple. So the congregation of Christians is addressed. The 
main thought is: Build yourselves up on Christ, and manifest 
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your Christian character by serving God with “spiritual sacri- 
fices,” with holy works. Peter writes: “Z’o whom coming, as 
unto a wing stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of 
God and precious, ye also, as lwely stones, are bwilt up: 
a spwritual house. Christ is the “living stone” preeminently. 
He is so called here to emphasize the thought that in Him 
there is life. Coming into contact with this stone, life is im- 
parted. An impulse goes forth from this stone to those placed 
upon it. An illustration is the magnet. Iron, steel, coming 
into contact with it, becomes magnetic; disconnected, the mag- 
netic power is lost. In order to be “built up,” the Christians 
must daily come to this “living stone,’ Christ; daily, by con- 
trition and faith, they must renew the connection, daily they 
must dedicate themselves to God. 

True, Christ is “disallowed of men”; He is rejected by 
humanity in general. But this is not to deter the Christians’ 
coming to Him. They are to remember that, though He is 
dishonored, rejected, by the world, He is highly honored of 
God, He is “chosen of God and precious.” Chosen, for what 
purpose? To be the “chief corner-stone in Zion,” v. 6, to be 
the foundation of this “spiritual house,” the Church. 

Christians are to know and to remember: “J’o Him 
coming, ... ye also, as lively stones are built up a spiritual 
house.” Christians, too, are “lively stones,” having received 
their life from Christ, John 14, 6. But this life must be 
nourished. And this is done by coming to Him again and 
again in true faith. Thus the connection with the living stone 
is maintained. Only in this manner can they be “built up 
a spiritual house,’ 2. e., a house filled by the Spirit, the Spirit 
of Christ. Only in this way the life received in conversion 
is augmented and strengthened — the “lively stones” must come 
again and again to the “living stone,” the foundation and 
corner-stone of this spiritual house, this temple. 

Christians are living stones in this temple, but, changing 
the figure, they are, at the same time, priests in this temple. 
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They are “an holy priesthood,” says Peter. Priests in the Old : 


Testament had access to. God, offered sacrifices to God. In 7 


the New Testament all Christians are priests. They should ~ 


be true to their priestly character. The purpose of their hay- — | 
ing been made priests is: “to offer up spiritual sacrifices ac- ~ 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” Priests and sacrifices go 7 


together. So in the Old Testament, so in the New. But in | 
the New Testament the offerings are not to consist of sacrifices | 
of animals, ete., as in the Old, but they are to be spiritual. ~ 


Christians are a spiritual house, hence the offerings in this || 


temple are to be spiritual, 7. e., such as are wrought in them 
and through them by the Spirit, who dwells in this sanctuary. 


In short, the spiritual sacrifices are the good works of the | 
Christians. Of these sacrifices Hebr. 13, 15. 16 speaks: “By | 
Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God con- P 
tinually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to His 4q . 
name. But to do good and to communicate forget not; for a 


with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” Hence, in the New 


Testament there are especially two classes of sacrifices: 1. sacri- — | 


fices of the lips, 2. sacrifices of the hands. 


Notes. —The conception of the Church here is similar 7} 


to that in Eph. 2, 19 ff. Christ is the corner-stone laid in — 
Zion; the Christians are the “lively stones” composing the | 


temple. It is one building: the Church is one. Christians only | 


belong to the Church; there are no “dead” stones in this g 


building. This Church is holy: it is Christ’s, God’s sanctuary, eI 
the workshop of the Holy Spirit. It is holy because the mem- | 


bers of this Church serve God with holy works, “spiritual — 
sacrifices.” The Church is Christian: it is built on Christ. 


Springfield, Il. Louis Wesset. 
(To be continued.) 
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Srconp OUTLINE. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Qu. 4 and 5. 


Luther could not have written the Small Catechism, had he not 
known another book, the Bible. What the spring is to the brook or 
river, that the Bible is to Luther’s Catechism: its source, fountain- 
head, and origin. What sunlight does for all created things, that 
the Bible does for the contents of Luther’s Catechism: it causes them 
to be seen as objects that really exist, and shows them in their true 
outlines and relations, What the heart, blood-vessels, arteries are to 
the body, that the Bible is to Luther’s Catechism: the life-element, 
the animating, pulsating power. The dignity, authority, and value of 
Luther’s Catechism are all borrowed: they stand, or fall, with the 
dignity, authority, and value of the Bible. No Bible, no Catechism. 
If the Bible is true, the Catechism is; if the Bible is false, the 
Catechism is. 

Hence, working our way up-stream, as it were, to the primary - 
source of all knowledge in regard to matters which we are to believe, 
we must now seek information about that book in which all this 
knowledge has been laid up for us, the Holy Scriptures. 


I, What Are They? Qu. 4. 5a. 


A. Various Names for This Book: Qu. 4. 5a. 


1. “The Holy Scriptures,” fso¢ yoduyata, 2 Tim. 38, 15; “the 
Seriptures,” tas yoagds, John 5, 39; “Scripture,” yeagy, 2 Tim. 3, 16. 

a. These names state the form in which the information that 
we need has been conveyed to us: a record, in written characters 
(yeéupata — letters) and written compositions (yeagal — documents), 
has been made of it. God has many means and can adopt diverse 
ways of communicating with men: by oral address and audible speech, 
by dreams, visions, signs. None of these communications concern us 
now. Our business is exclusively with the record of the divine reve- 
lation, with what has been put on paper, black on white, in legible 
characters, and intelligible words and statements. 

b. The plural “Scriptures” indicates thé component parts of the 
divine revelation, written at various times, by various authors, for 
various purposes, and under various circumstances. These component 
parts have individual characteristics: some are history, some poetry, 
some prophecy, some wise sayings, etc. On the other hand, the 
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singular “Scripture” expresses the essential unity of all the com- — 
ponent parts. Despite the variety of its contents the written reve- | 


lation of God is a unit. The waves in the ocean, the peaks in a 
mountain range, the trees in a forest and garden, are all different, 
yet all alike. So God has had the record of His revelation written 
down solupeg@s xai nodvtedaws, in many parts and in many forms, 
Hebr. 1, 1; but it is all one record. 

ce. The term “holy” is applied to this entire record. (‘Iegdc, 
“heilig, hehr, was in irgendeiner Beziehung zur Gottheit steht, irgend- 
eine Verbindung mit dem Goettlichen beansprucht, Bezeichnung der 
aeusseren Erscheinung goettlicher Erhabenheit.” Cremer.) All the 
contents of Scripture command the reverence of men. God is in all 
this book, and calls to every reader of this book as He called to 
Moses out of the burning bush:: “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground,’ Ex. 38, 5. 
Nothing in this book is trivial, frivolous, useless; and although this 
book tells of many wicked things, the telling itself is done holily. 
As we proceed, we shall learn much of the holiness of this book: 
its holy author, holy agents, holy contents, holy uses, and holy ends. 

2. “The Bible.” 

a. This is the Anglicized form of the Greek 7 féBdos, the book, 
or ta fBdia, the booklets. It is a human appellation which has been 
affixed to the collection of the sacred writings. However, the idea 
of such a book is not foreign to Scripture: Job desired his famous 
prophecy of the Redeemer to be “printed in a book,” Job 19, 23; 
Isaiah challenges men to study the truth of his prophecy “out of 
the book of the Lord,” chap. 34, 16; Jesus preached a sermon from 
“the book” of this prophet, Luke 4, 17; and the last writer in the 
Bible, John, repeats a sentiment which the first writer, Moses, had 
spoken, when he warns men to take nothing away from “the book 
of this prophecy,” Rev. 22, 19; comp. Deut. 4, 2. 

b. Remembering the origin of this name, we may claim that the 
article before Bible always carries emphasis, whether we express the 
emphasis audibly or not. The Bible always is the book, the only 
book of its kind. Though “of making of books there is no end,” no 
book like this has ever been produced on this earth, nor ever will 
be; though the study of most books is “a weariness of the flesh,” 
Keel. 12, 12, out of this book comes health, strength, life. Much more 
might have been written about the matters which this book contains; 
e. g., if all the things which Jesus did were written every one, “the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be written,” 
John 21, 25. God has here given us the very cream of information, 
instruction, comfort. The Bible is the best book on earth and the only 
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necessary book; it is the book of books. (“The Bible, the whole 
Bible, nothing but the Bible, is the religion of Protestants.” Walliam 
Chillingworth.) 

3. “The Word of God,” Adyos tod Ie0d, Luke 11, 28. This is the 
greatest name that can be applied to this book. This name deserves 
special study, for it expresses plainly 


B. The Origin of This Book. Qu. 5a. 


1. The Bible is the Word of God, because it was “written by 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost.” All Scripture is “given by inspiration 
of God,” 2 Tim. 3, 16. Oedavevotos, lit., “God-breathed,” expresses 
how the writings known as Scripture came into existence: God 
breathed them forth out of His own mind. What has been written 
down in the Bible came to be written down just so and not otherwise, 
because God caused it to be so written. Not only the thoughts ex- 
pressed in the Bible, but the words in which the thoughts were written 
down, the writing itself, is God-breathed, inspired.) 

2. However, God did not perform the act of writing in the same 
manner as He had written the Ten Commandments on two tables of 
stone. God employed human agents for writing the Bible. How 
these men became affected by the breath of God which produced the 
Seriptures is shown a) by 2 Pet. 1, 21: “they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost,” io avedpatos aylov yeoduevot. They were carried for- 
ward to and onward in their task by the Holy Spirit, somewhat 
like a ship is started on a voyage and propelled in its course by the 
wind which inflates its sails. The impulse to write and the effort 
of writing were furnished these men from without; they did not 
arise in them. The Holy Spirit told them: Write! They felt them- 
selves summoned to this task. The Holy Spirit, too, made ‘them 
understand what they must write. H. g., John relates: “I heard a 
voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord,” Rev. 14, 18. In a similar manner — though no 
outsider knows exactly how, for no outsider was present to watch the 
process and report it to others —all Scripture was written. 


1) Luther treats Sedxvevotos as in apposition to yeagy; it is really 
the predicate complement, as the connection by xaé with the other comple- 
ment a@géliwos shows. The verb éoriy has been omitted, a common Greek 
usage. The Authorized Version translates the text as it should be trans- 
lated. There is no warrant, however, for understanding Luther’s appos- 
itive adjective as equivalent to a conditional clause = “provided it is in- 
spired.” If the apposition is to be dissolved at all agreeably to what 
Luther believed the Bible to be, it must be resolved into a causal clause, 
= “because it is inspired.” 
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b. 2 Pet. 1, 21 refers to what had happened in olden times, when 
the Word of God came to the prophets. In 1 Cor. 2, 13 the Apostle 
Paul, who is one of the last writers of Scripture, tells us what was 
happening to him and other apostles. He declared: “The. Holy 
Spirit teacheth” what we speak. This teaching of the Holy Spirit 
is the same as the moving of the Holy Ghost in the preceding text: 
it is the act of inspiration. 


c. But do these two texts, 2 Pet. 1, 21 and 1 Cor. 2, 13, say any- 


thing about writing? Do they not rather refer to speaking? Yes; 
but if we note the circumstances attending these texts, we shall 
see that in these texts speaking refers to written speech. Peter’s 
“holy men of God who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” 
were men by whom “the prophecy came in old time.” This prophecy, 
he tells us in y. 20, is the “prophecy of the Scripture,” which he has, 
in v. 19, called “a sure word of prophecy.” Peter had not heard those 
holy men speak, but he had read their writings, and through them 
they spoke. Dead persons still speak through their published writings. 
In the New Testament the ancient prophets are not infrequently 
cited thus: “as Esaias saith,” etc. This usage is common in all 
languages. We often quote Luther by this formula: “Dr. Luther 
says.” As to the other text, Paul calls the attention of the Corinthians, 
not to what he or John are preaching in other places, in Asia Minor 
or in Greece, for the Corinthians could not hear that, but he wants 
them to observe what he is saying to them in this very epistle which 
he is sending them. The things which he speaks in this epistle he 
has spoken by the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

3. The Bible, then, is a collection of writings that has God for 
its author, and that has been produced by various men as God’s 
agents, or clerks. These men added nothing out of themselves to 
what they wrote; they spake as from God, dz #s0d,2) as the Holy 
Ghost moved them, “gave them utterance,” Acts 2, 4. Each spoke in 
his own language, and as it was customary for him to speak; but 
each uttered not his own thought in his own words, but God’s thoughts 
in such words as God supplied. We should note that Peter does not 


2) The force of this prepositional phrase disappears utterly in Lu- 
ther’s and the Authorized Version, where dd 8eod has been rendered by 
the simple genitive, and made a qualifier of the noun éyPowso, while in 
reality it qualifies the verb é4ddnoay. Also the beautiful emphasis which 
the order of the words yields in the Greek text has been reproduced neither 
in the Authorized nor in Luther’s Version. Even the Revised Version, 
which brings out the force of dd 820%, does not exhibit the full emphasis 
of the text. What Peter says is this: “But because they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, holy men spake from God.” 
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say, the holy men thought, but “spake,” élddnoay, “as they were moved 
by the Spirit.” The divine impulse controlled not only their think- 
ing, but their speaking faculty. And Paul informed the Corinthians 
that he and the other apostles had two things which they had re- 
ceived from the Spirit: 1. “that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us by God,” 2 Cor. 2, 12; 2. “which things also we 
speak.” His information regarding the things which he was teaching, 
and his expression of that information, were both from the Holy 
Spirit. Hence he can say that in their ministrations, as agents 
of the Holy Spirit, he and the other holy writers were avevwatixotc 
mvevpatixa ovyxelvortes, matching (“comparing”) things spiritual with 
things spiritual, v2z., spiritual thoughts with spiritual words. All of 
the Bible is inspired, zéoa yoapy Jedavevotos, 2 Tim. 3, 16, and is 
therefore, sure, trustworthy, reliable information, which every person 
will do well to heed, 2 Pet. 1, 19. It derives no authority from a 
human source, from no “private interpretation” of men, 2 Pet. 1, 20, 
and from no “man’s wisdom,” 1 Cor. 2, 18. 


C. The Divisions of This Book. All the writings con- 
tained in the Bible are divided into two great parts: the Old 
and the New Testament. 


1. The word “testament” or “covenant” expresses a certain way 
which God has adopted for dealing with men, making them know 
His will, teaching them how to serve Him; a dispensation. The 
Old Testament contains writings that God gave men before Christ 
was born; the New Testament writings God gave after the birth of 
Christ. We may say, in a general way, that the Old Testament con- 
tains prophecy, the New Testament the fulfillment of the prophecy. 
The whole Bible declares a twofold will of God that concerns us, 
and that we shall study throughout our Catechism: the holy and 
righteous will, or the Law, and the good and gracious will, or the 
Gospel. Both are declared in either Testament, but the Law may 
be said to predominate in the Old, the Gospel in the New Testament. 
When Christ instituted the Lord’s Supper, He spoke of “the cup 
of the New Testament,” 7. e., of the new dispensation that had com- 
menced with His coming into the world. 

2. The writers of the various parts of the Old Testament are 
called “the holy prophets.” Though they did not all utter prophecies, 
their writings pointed to the future Redeemer. (Here the writers 
of the Old Testament and their writings should be named in their 
order.) Those of the New Testament are called “the apostles and 
evangelists.” The apostles, except Paul, who received a special reve- 
lation concerning our Lord, were companions of our Lord during His 
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public ministry on earth, and eye- and ear-witnesses of His acts. 
The evangelists who wrote accounts of the life of our Lord on earth 
were either apostles (Matthew and John), or companions of apostles 
(Mark and Luke). (Writers and writings of the New Testament to 
be named here.) 

3. Other divisions of the writings of the Bible have been devised 
by men. J#. g., the writings of the Old Testament are distinguished 
by the general character of their contents as historical, poetical, and 
prophetical writings; those of the New Testament as histcrical, doc- 
trinal, and prophetical writings. To facilitate our finding any state- 
ment in our Bible, the Bible has also been divided into chapters 
and verses. (It is necessary to teach catechumens the common ab- 
breviations for Bible quotations.) 

4, There are sixty-six different writings in the Bible, thirty-nine 
in the Old and twenty-seven in the New Testament. Those in the 
Old were originally written in the Hebrew, those in the New Testa- 
ment in the Greek language. Our English Bible has been “trans- 
lated out of the original tongues.” 

5. About a thousand years (1400—400 B.C.) were required for 
the writing of the Old, about fifty years (50—100 A. D.) for the 
writing of the New Testament. 

6. In some Bibles a number of writings are inserted between the 
Old and the New Testament which are no part of the Bible, because 

‘they were not inspired by God, and contain error. Some of them 
are good to read because of the history in them; others are pious 
meditations of devout men of God. These books are called “apoc- 
ryphal,” that is, “hidden” books, because their origin and authorship 
are hidden.®) 


II, What Are They For? Qu. 5b. 


A. God has made the Holy Scriptures “able” (duvdyeva) 
writings, 2 Tim. 3, 15. The Scriptures are a divine dynamic, 
a powerful instrument, by which God effects certain purposes. 


1. The grand purpose which the Scriptures are to serve is ea- 
pressed in two ways:— H 

a. “To make us wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. 3,15. The Bible was written for sinners, whom 


God had to curse and cast out to eternal damnation. For these — 


sinners God in His great mercy prepared a Savior, which is Christ, 
His Son, and a way of salvation, which is by faith, 2. e., by believing 


3) The American Bible Society has ceased publishing Bibles contain- 
ing the Apocrypha. However, it publishes the Apocrypha separately. 
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in Christ. Of this salvation men know nothing by themselves. God 
had to tell them of it. He has done so in the Bible. The Bible is 
the book that has the power to save men. 

b. The whole Bible is full of Christ; the “Scriptures testify 
of Him,” John 5, 39. The Old Testament tells what men were to 
expect Him to do; the New, what He has done and is still doing 
for them. The Jews had only the Old Testament, but that was 
sufficient to save them. Christ chides them for not finding Him in 
the Old Testament. The Bible is the book in which God everywhere 
has shown men their Redeemer and Savior. 

ce. In the Bible we “have eternal life.” This is the other way to 
express the grand purpose of the Holy Scriptures. The Bible fits 
sinful men so that they can live a life without end in heaven after 
they leave this world. The Jews knew this. Christ tells them: “Ye 
think ye have external life in the Scriptures.” He does not say that 
they had:a wrong opinion, but approves their thinking thus of the 
Seriptures. He only warns them not to imagine they could have 
eternal life without accepting Christ. The Bible is a book of which 
we can say it came from heaven, and of which we must say it leads 
to heaven. 

2. The grand purpose of the Scriptures is attained in four ways. 
The Bible is “profitable,” 2 Tim. 3, 16: — 

a. “For doctrine,” xods didacxahiay, 2. e., for training a person in 
knowledge, like a teacher conveying knowledge to a pupil. It teaches 
men to know Christ and believe in Him, and thus makes them “wise 
unto salvation.” Whoever learned the way to heaven learned it from 
the Bible. There is no other book in the world that is useful for 
such teaching. 

b. “For reproof,” mods eeyyoy, 2. e., for convincing men that they 

are wrong when they think they need no Savior. The Bible makes 
men know their sin and the terrible consequences of sinning. It is 
only through telling sinners what.God says about them that they are 
convicted, have a sense of guilt visited upon them, and are made to 
seek the Savior. 
j e. “For correction,” od éxavdpdmorr, 7. e., for straightening what 
is crooked, and for making to stand upright what is stooping or fallen. 
The Bible speaks to men who daily sin much, and are often overcome 
with sorrow. It shows them how to avoid going out of the right way, 
and raises them out of despondency. It teaches men to walk in the 
footsteps of the Savior, and take courage at His presence with them 
in every danger. : 

d. “For instruction in righteousness,” meds wadslay rv éy dixaL0- 
ovvy, t. e., for an education in a pious life. The Bible leads a person 
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from lesson to lesson, advances its scholar from grade to grade, ac i 
cording to his growing strength, until he attains his full manhood : 
in Christ. 

3. That all these things were intended by God when He gave the 
Holy Scriptures, is thus expressed: “that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works,” 2 Tim. 3, 17. 
“Iya declares the purpose which Scripture is to serve.” (Meyer.) | 
By applying the Scriptures in all the aforementioned uses to a ? 
person, we make him an dvYewaos tod Yeos, a man who has become ~ 
God’s, and lives in a divine life with God. Such a person is in a, 
suitable condition (demos), and fully equipped (é&yerouévoc) for any 
work that is good (adc aay égoyor ayaddv). He understands what work ©} 
is good; he has the willingness to undertake, and the ability to” 
execute it. All this he has obtained from the Scriptures, thus proving =| 
them to be what the apostle says: duydéueva, authoritative, powerful, ~ } 
efficient, clear, and déhiua, sutticient for every need. The Bible does” 1 
not only speak about these things, but produces them as effects. } 

4, These purposes of the Scriptures we might also call their 
properties, or attributes. All these properties rest on the fact that 
the Bible is inspired by God. They are the plain evidence of the | 
divine origin of the Bible. By manifesting its glorious power and its. 
manifold usefulness, the Bible, God’s work, praises its Maker. 


B. This useful book must be used; otherwise it will hej 
a useless book despite’ its splendid qualities. Many people d 
not know, others forget, what the Scriptures are for. i . 
others will not admit that the Bible possesses the qualities | 
which we named. Therefore God has commanded: b 


1. “Search the Scriptures,”4) John 5, 39. “Hear the Word of 
God,” Luke 11, 28. We are to read the Bible, and have it read to us. 
Moreover, we are to be, not superficial readers or hearers, but people 
who investigate all its contents in an effort to find out its true and © 
full meaning. No person exhausts all the treasures of knowledge in 
the Bible at one reading. Parts of the Scriptures are better under- 
stood when we have somewhat advanced in life and become more ex- 
perienced. Some parts are not grasped completely until a person is 
dying. Therefore our use of the Bible must be unceasing, un- 
interrupted, thorough. a 


4) It makes little difference whether goevrdte is parsed as the indica- — 
tive, as in the Norwegian translation, or as the imperative mood. In the 
former case, the Savior would give His sanction to an existing practice; 
in the latter, He enjoins that practice. r 
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2. “And keep it,” Luke 11, 28. vidooew really means “to guard” 
as something precious. When the truth of what the Bible says about 
our sins and our Savior, about our life and conduct here and the 
life hereafter, has entered our hearts, we should never let that truth 
pass out of our hearts. We should not let it lie dormant in us, but 
make it a live fact in our thinking and acting; nor should we listen 
to men who would make us disbelieve what the Bible has taught us. 


3. If we thus use our Bible, we shall be “blessed,” paxdosor, 
Luke 11, 29, 7. e., happy. Our hearing and keeping God’s Word shall 
be our greatest distinction among men and render us truly enviable,®) 
and it shall also be a hidden spring of strength and comfort in us, 
‘rendering us contented and happy at every stage, in every condition 
of this life.) iby 


5) Luke 11, 28, is the Lord’s reply to the woman from the multitude 
who had extolled the mother of Jesus for having born such a son. The 
Lord virtually declares him worthy of greater praise who receives His 
Word into a faithful heart than the one female who gave Him birth and 
suckled Him. This latter distinction no one can share with Mary, but 
the other, in which she, too, excelled, for she kept all words concerning 
‘Him and pondered them in her heart, every believer shares with Mary. 

6) Various false notions are fostered and propagated by certain reli- 
gious societies. — 1. Some say the Bible is not the only revelation of God 
which teaches men how to be saved. The Roman Catholics add to the 
Bible the apocryphal books; the Swedenborgians, the writings of Sweden- 
borg; the Mormons, the Book of Mormon; the Christian Scientists, the 
book of Mrs. Eddy, “Science and Health’; the Roman Catholic and the 
Greek Church, traditions, i. e., teachings. that have been handed down 
orally from generation to generation; the Irvingians and the Salvation 
Army, new revelations, which they claim to be constantly receiving from 
God. — 2. Others substitute something for the Bible: the Quakers and 
Shakers, the “inner light” or the revelations which the Spirit of God 
makes to them; the Spiritualists, communications which they claim to 
receive from the spirits of departed persons; the Unitarians and Uni- 
yersalists, the natural reason of men.—3. All these people charge the 
Bible with being a faulty book, being only in part correct and good, and, 
hence, possessing only a partial authority, or none at all, for determining 
what. men must believe and do to please God. They deny that the Scrip- 
tures are clear in their teaching, and that they have divine power. The 
Roman Catholics and the Greek Church forbid laymen to read the Bible, 
except by permission of their bishops. Pope Pius VII cursed Bible Socie- 
ties in 1816, and called them a pest in Christendom; he also forbade 
translations of the Bible. Pope Leo XIII renewed these declarations of 
his predecessor in 1878. 

15 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


SHALL THE LUTHERAN CHURCH ADVERTISE? The 
success of a modern business depends to the largest extent on its 
ability to advertise. The statement is quite apparent. A business 
depends on customers for its existence. If the customers are not 
brought in touch with it, how can they feel a need for its products? 
The sums of money expended for publicity in America are fairly 
startling. A page in some of the widely circulated magazines costs 
in the thousands for one insertion. Advertising managers receive 
princely salaries. We are informed that the bill-board campaign of 
the Republican party in 1912 involved $200,000. Aside from the 
logic of the thing, the sums expended by sane and conservative 
business men show the value of advertising. 

Shall the Church advertise? The question is timely, for a great 
number of churches and church-bodies do advertise, and if the policy 
is proper and promises results, it would be a grave neglect not to 
do it. Under advertising we understand not only the formal paid 
announcements in newspapers, on bill-boards, through throw-cards 
and dodgers, but every means of calling attention to the teachings 
and activity of the Church in newspapers, magazines, encyclopedias, 
libraries, etc. The question presents two aspects. In the first place, 
is it proper for the Church to do this? In the second place, is it 
feasible? 

A number of reasons are urged against Church-advertising, some 
apparently weighty, others of a rather flimsy nature. The weightiest 
reason is, perhaps, this, that frequently such publicity is sensational, 
and tends to undermine the spirit as well as the prestige of the 
Church. If that is true, and if advertising cannot be done any other 
way, then, indeed, the Church must leave it severely alone. But in © 
the first place, things are frequently called sensational by timid 
minds that do in no wise deserve this name. To some any deviation 
from old cherished forms seems sensational. Of course, they do not 
realize that then Jesus was the most sensational preacher of all 
times, and Paul a close second, and Luther and Walther also well — 
up in the race. Sensational advertising may be defined as freakish ~ 
advertising. As marinistic poetry forgets the substance and chases 
after a jingle, a surprising turn of speech, an uncouth thought, so 
sensational advertising in any form forgets the substance, does not ~ 
try to convince, but dallies with silly forms of expression. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the sensational period in 
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business advertising is long over. You will have to look far and long 
before you will find in the paid advertisements of the press or of 
magazines space dedicated to the cheap rhymes of patent medicine 
concerns or the funny twists of some article that has no real value 
back of it. As a big business man has expressed it: “Advertising 
must convince of merit quickly and thoroughly.” 

But there is a perfectly legitimate sensationalism, if you will 
call it thus, and that is the desire to express an old truth in a new, 
perhaps, more striking and timely way, to present a view-point, and 
find an application that has not been used before. Such sensationalism 
is not at all bad also in sermons. It makes them fresh and vital as 
the product of personal thought and experience. Such was the sen- 
sationalism of Jesus at Jacob’s Well speaking with the Samaritan 
woman. Such was the heroic sensationalism of Peter speaking before 
the Jews who had crucified the Savior: “Him you have killed.” 
Such was the sensationalism of Paul, of Luther, of every big living 
figure in the service of God that took its religion not as a matter 
of tradition and custom, but as a vital, present, overwhelming reality 
that would pour and tumble forth from the depth of innermost 
conviction. 

Any kind of Church-publicity, to be most effective, must, of 
course, be this kind of sensationalism. But it is not necessary that 
the Gospel of Jesus should "be traduced, made humorous, placed 
amid the most uncanny associations. In fact, instances of that sort 
of thing in comparison with really legitimate, straightforward, manly 
advertising are so few that the objection is not at all serious. It 
exists in theory and not in fact. 

A frequent experience with churches and pastors who are up to 
date in their methods of Church-work is that they are also up to date 
in their beliefs and teachings. A sermon on pure milk for babies is 
followed by a discourse on the laws of eugenics, and eugenics is, in 
turn, superseded by consumption and consumption by an anti-saloon 
crusade. The sermon announcements in any metropolitan paper offer 
an interesting epitome of the state of religion in present-day America. 
‘Good, solid churches and church-bodies have felt reluctant to appear 
in such company, as though they were bound to lose their foundation 
by the mere fact of appearing in public print. It is apparent how 
similar is this attitude to the attitude of the woman who maintained 
the Bible was written in German, therefore God wanted every one to 
learn German before he could be saved. The pity of it is that your 
unsound churches are so alert for every advantage, and succeed in 
spreading the impression that they are the representatives of religion. 
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No, we have so far failed to meet with any really valid reason © 
that would show sane Church-publicity to be improper. 
Another question is, whether such policy be worth while and 
feasible. Does it pay? What is gained by it? There are two kinds 
of publicity: general and specific. General Church-publicity merely © 
brings the Church at large to the attention of outsiders, without | 
making a direct appeal to a specific person to become a member of a 
local church, Such general publicity is gained in the press, in ¥ 
magazines, through books that reach a wider readership, through © 
encyclopedias, through the book-lists of libraries, ete. Consider, as @ 
a striking example, the advertising value to the Catholic Church | 
of a song like the Rosary. We know the daughter of a Missouri © 
Synod professor who did not tire repeating it. We have seen frivolous — 
audiences turn serious at hearing it. The result—the Catholic = 
Church is glorified. Objections are forgotten, sentiment is gained 
for it. In increasing number Catholic priests are the heroes of ~ 
magazine stories or plays. Compare with that the disgusting, clownish | | 
figure of the parson on the American comic and melodramatic stage. 
Then apparently sane papers are beginning to carry lengthy news 
stories of miraculous healings that are purported to have happened 
at Catholic shrines. And the mention of the presence of Catholic 7 
officials at government functions and the reports of their protestations g 
ot loyalty to the: fundamentals of democracy or the principle of | 
religious liberty are common occurrences. ; 
But why carry coal to Neweastle by repetition of well-known ~ 
facts? Who would deny that the Catholic Church is insinuating 7 
itself into the unwary, credulous heart of the American people, that ~ 
in time it will thus overcome opposition, allay suspicion, win the © 
confidence of the people? It is a psychological fact. The final hope | 
-of this policy of trying to create public sentiment in its favor is ” 
seen in a letter sent a few years ago to a number of prominent non- 
Catholic business men by the Society: of the Propaganda with about 
this line of thought: Socialism is making great inroads. If it 
succeeds, it will overthrow your business. Protestantism is no bul- 
wark against it. The Catholic Church is the only safe protection f | 
Therefore help to build Catholic churches. One of the annual re- 
ports of the Goerres-Verein, that has set out to make sentiment for 
the Catholic Church in Germany, tells in detail how the efforts of 
the society have helped to gain standing and popular favor for the 
Church. 
The same holds true of a number of Protestant bodies. 

Dr. Stelzle, in a personal interview, pointed to the work of the 
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Presbyterian Church, which had arranged with 200 labor publications 
to carry an article a week on Church and Labor. The articles were 
earried free. The advertising campaign of the Men and Religion 
Movement was remarkable for its large scope and effective manage- 
ment. It is noteworthy that it was, so far as we know, the very 
opposite of sensational. Why can a man like Billy Sunday draw 
crowds in most American cities? Organization and publicity. He 
has become a news feature. 


The Lutheran Church in America .sadly needs such general 
publicity. It is hardly known, and what is commonly known is fre- 
quently distorted by prejudice or misunderstanding. A sad state of 
affairs it is that ought to make us stop and think most seriously 
that the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica carries articles 
on our Church written by men that do not belong to us. But it is 
the unwritten law in such publications that articles, to be thorough 
and authoritative, must be written by men within the circle of which 
they treat. The silent insinuation is that our intellectual niveau is 
so low that we cannot do the work. And in order that you may not 
consider it as a mere oversight, that contention was made in our 
presence by a prominent American educator as a matter of commonly 
accepted fact. Whether that contention is true or not is not now the 
question. A more thorough or timely education may, perhaps, be of 
advantage, for methods of education advance. One fact is plain, — 
that such an idea can exist is entirely our fault, and to dispel it is 
entirely our business. 

We have met with editors, with business men, with schoolteachers 
who seemed never to have heard of Luther. In one instance the 
Lutheran Church was hailed as a brand-new religion. Most every 
one who has gotten about can cite parallel instances. With most 
people the name Lutheran is associated with the idea: foreign, un- 
American, and the result of this sentiment is seen in the many 
Lutherans now members of English denominations because their 
church has no standing. Again the fault of this rests entirely on 
our shoulders. We have neglected to make use of our opportunities. 
We have lacked the initiative to create opportunities when they were 
not present. We have walled ourselves up within the circle of our 
own. thought and the routine of our own people, and we are reaping 
the harvest of our own sowing. 

However, that hide-and-seek policy does not only ruffle our Lu- 
theran consciousness. It throws a long shadow over a hope cherished 
by many that God has destined a great future for the Lutheran 
Church in America. Roosevelt prophesied that the Lutheran Church 
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will become one of the dominant churches in America. Aside from 
the big fact of the efficiency of the pure Gospel, there are three 
prominent reasons, humanly speaking, why the Lutheran Church 
ought to become a force.’ It stands on a solid, clean-cut basis; it 
is pervaded by a healthier spirit of unity, the unity of the Spirit; 
for devotion to the cause and faith in the work its ministers will 
bear most favorable comparison with any. Able observers of religious 
tendencies in America have for some time remarked that the pendulum 
of negative and hysterical. religious experimenting has come to the 
extreme, and that solid, conservative religion will have its oppor- 
tunity. Nor is such reasoning a denial of God’s power or of the full 
sufficiency of the Gospel to save men. But God has His times and 
seasons, and woe the man or the Church that will stand aside when 
God has prepared everything for the harvest! The “fullness of 
time” means surely also that God would make use of the singular 
opportunity of sending the Gospel of Love into “a world without 
love,” a world that had lost faith in all, and was blindly groping for 
a respite. It has ever been the experience in Church History that 
when human reason has progressed from proud independence to doubt, 
to skepticism, to despair, that then men became ready to believe 
though they understood not. That is God’s opportunity and the 
time for the army of Christ to move onward with flying banners 
for the attack. 

But whether such reasoning be sound and such hopes justified 
must ever remain with the inscrutable wisdom of God. Neither way 
does it remove the duty from our shoulders by every means to elimi- 
nate the opposition, and prepare the way that men may get in touch 
with the Word of Salvation. As soon as we have completed our 
task of aiding in the spiritual upbuilding of the West, — and many 
of us will live to see the day, —then the further task stands before 
us of bringing the Savior to the churchless Americans; for to let 
the missionary die out would mean to drive Christ out of the Church 
and retain a skeleton. The important preparatory work for this 
obligation is general publicity, to make known the unknown Church, 
to overcome prejudice, to gain recognition and standing, to create 
favorable sentiment. 

Is it feasible to do this? The magazines are there, if we will 
supply them with material. The public press is open, if we will avail 
ourselves of its columns. Public libraries are bringing books to the 
general reader, if we will take the trouble to suggest them. 

The thought has risen in our mind again and again. We are 
prominent in the building up of the West. There is no theme so 
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fascinating to the average man as pioneer work. The mysterious 
spirit of the boundless prairie, the struggle of man with virgin nature, 
the patient courage, the high hope! Should there really, among all 
the able men we have in that section, not be one who could and would 
portray it so that human hearts will be gripped by the bigness, the 
vitality of the country, the people, the work? Ralph Connors has 
done it most fascinatingly. Nor is he alone in the field. There are 
other themes to write on, equally well adapted to bring the Lutheran 
Church before the people through the columns of magazines. America 
is alive with discussion of public questions, and time and again we 
are confronted with theories and arguments that tear our cherished 
ideals in shreds. But the occasion is rare, indeed, when one meets 
with articles that set forth the Lutheran view-point. But why 
mention topics when they lie so close at hand? 

The public press. It seems that it has become a sort of a 
bugaboo in our circles. It is worthless. It is prejudiced. It is 
unreliable. Such appreciative epithets are legion. Now we will 
proceed cheerfully and emphatically to deny all of them, and put up 
this proposition: We can have space and recognition in the American 
press, and if we do not obtain it, it is best that we see first whether 
the fault was not our own before proceeding to wholesale con- 
demnation. The simplest proof are examples: Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Brooklyn, and, most likely, a number of other cities. 

It may be more helpful, though, to analyze the situation. The 
press is a public institution, catering to diverse classes. It is mor- 
bidly afraid to offend any, and be obliged to retract. Dr. Norton, 
of the Chicago Tribune, relates with glee how the Record-Herald 
offended against this rule, and was obliged to grovel in the dust 
the next day. It seems a Lutheran policy to seek the favor of the 
press only when some one is the target. Involuntarily, editors are 
filled with suspicion when receiving news from Lutherans. Nor is 
it really right to blame them. They are not editing a Lutheran 
paper. At the same time there is so much positive news to be given. 
Why not supply news continually, and make it represent every side 
of Lutheran church-life? In that case there will be much more 
opportunity of getting also the militant stories into print. 

The policy of supplying news continually is demanded also to 
give the Lutheran Church standing in the public press. At present 
it is an unknown, a new factor, a factor that lies outside of the 
routine channels. It takes effort and insistence and personal visits 
at times to change this situation, and the mountain must be ready 
for some time to travel to Mahomet. A little consideration will show 
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the truth of this statement. To get out eight, ten, twelve pages of © } 


interesting news that will keep up the circulation books, and to do 4 


this in a few hours, at times necessitates an inconceivable rush. 


Stories are accepted or cast aside on a moment’s decision, no time — 
to consult encyclopedias or medieval histories to lend weight to the 


judgment. What chance has a story that does not come from a a 


known source, or is carried through by personal argument? News- — 
paper-publicity, to be successful, must be continuous. 

Again, news stories are literature in their way. Some of the 
news stories in metropolitan dailies have been gems that need not =| 
bow before the classics. Every story ought to be a unit built about © 
a feature that has news value. Either the item is of local interest, — 


or it is extraordinary for various reasons, or it is very prominent. | 


Many a story has wandered into the waste-basket because it was © 
a loose jumble of heterogeneous thought. Is the editor to blame? ~ 
It would be futile to define this at length. A little observation ~ 


and some common sense will be sufficient guide after the fact is ~ 


emphasized. 
News stories, — the word suggests a reason why some intended 


articles never reach their goal. Some people cannot take the pen ; 


in hand without becoming didactic or argumentative. The newspaper — 
is not a public forum. It proposes to present facts and happenings. © 
It proposes to do that in simple, uncolored language, with enough ~ 
paragraphs that even the commonest reader will not lose his way. 

Finally, the warning may be given that nothing worth while in © 


this world is obtained without paying for it in the hard coin of © 


service, self-sacrificing devotion, and unbroken courage to win out. 
It is not a day’s work to gain standing and recognition for the 


Lutheran Church in America. Nor will the road at all times be r 


smooth. But, surely, it is a task worth while, a man’s task that will a 
call forth all the latent resources, that will demand struggle and y 
strife, that will at times call for the high faith of the pioneer; a — 
glorious task, however, for it offers an opportunity to pay a debt of 5 
gratitude to Martin Luther, and to reach out ever wider with the ~ 
Gospel of Christ Jesus. / O. H. PANNKOKE. 


AT THE MID-WINTER BIBLE CONFERENCE which was q 
conducted at our capital during the week ending February 14, our © 


Secretary of State, W. J. Bryan, delivered an address on the Bible, | 


a portion of which we would offer here: — 
Is the Bible the work of man, or is it an inspired book? Is it © 


the product of human wisdom, or did its authors speak as they were i 
commanded by the Lord? 
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Atheists and materialists declare that it is merely the work of 
man, that it was written under the limitations that apply to human 
wisdom. Taking this position, they must necessarily contend that, 
unless man has degenerated in ability and declined in wisdom, he can 
now produce a book equal to the Bible. Let them produce it. 

Judged by human standards, man is far better prepared to 
write a Bible now than he was when our Bible was written. The 
characters whose words and deeds are recorded in the Bible were 
members of a single race; they lived among the hills of Palestine, 
in a territory scarcely larger than one of our counties. They did 
not have printing presses, and they lacked the learning of the schools; 
they had no great libraries to consult, no steamboats to carry them 
around the world and make them acquainted with the various centers 
of ancient civilization; they had no telegraph wires to bring them 
the news from the ends of the earth, and no newspapers to spread 
before them each morning the doings of the day before. 

Science had not unlocked nature’s door and revealed the secrets 
of rocks below and stars above. 

From what a scantily supplied storehouse of knowledge they had 
to draw, compared with the unlimited wealth of information at man’s 
command to-day! And yet these Bible characters grapple with every 
problem that confronts mankind, from the creation of the world to 
eternal life beyond the tomb. They have given us a diagram of 
man’s existence from the cradle to the grave, and they have set up 
sign-posts at every dangerous point along the path. 

We turn back to the Bible for the Ten Commandments, which 
form the foundation for our statute law, and for the Sermon on the 
Mount, which lays down the rules for our spiritual growth. The 
Bible gives us the story of the birth, the words, the works, the 
crucifixion, the resurrection, and the ascension of Him whose coming 
was foretold in prophecy, whose arrival was announced by the angel 
voices, singing peace and good will; the story of Him who gave to 
the world a code of morality superior to anything that the world had 
known before or has known since; the story of Him who is the grow- 
ing figure of all time, whom the world is accepting as Savior and 
as the perfect example. 

Let the atheists and the materialists produce a better Bible than 
ours if they can. Let them collect the best of their school to be 
found among the graduates of universities as many as they will 
and from every land. Let the members of this selected group travel 
where they will, consult such libraries as they please, and employ 
every modern means of swift communication. Let them roam at will 
wherever science has opened a way; let them take advantage of all 
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the progress in art and in literature, in oratory and in history; let 
them use to the full every instrumentality that is employed in modern 
civilization; — and when they have exhausted every source, let them 
embody the results of their best intelligence in a book and offer it 
to the world as a substitute for this Bible of ours. 

Have they the confidence that the prophets of Baal had in 
their god? Will they try? If not, what excuse will they give? Has 
man fallen from his high estate, so that we cannot rightfully expect 
as much of him now as nineteen centuries ago? Or does the Bible 
come to us from a source that is higher than man — which? 

But our case is even stronger. The opponents of the Bible can- 
not take refuge in the plea that man is retrograding. They loudly 
proclaim that man has grown, and that he is growing still. They 
boast of a world-wide advance, and their claim is founded upon fact. 
In all matters except in the science of how to live man has made 
wonderful progress. The mastery of the mind over the forces of 
nature seems almost complete, so far do we surpass the ancients in 
harnessing the water, the wind, and the lightning. 

For ages the rivers plunged down the mountainside and ex- 
hausted their energies without any appreciable contribution to man’s 
service; now they are estimated as so many units of horsepower, 
and we find that their fretting and foaming was merely a language 
which they employed to tell us of their strength and of their willing- 
ness to work for us. And, while falling water is becoming each 
day a larger factor in burden-bearing, water, rising in the form of 
steam, is revolutionizing the transportation methods of the world. 

The wind that first whispered its secret of strength to the flap- 
ping sail is now turning the wheel at the well. 

Lightning, the dread demon that, from the dawn of creation, 
has been rushing down its zigzag path through the clouds as if intent 
only upon spreading death, has been metamorphosed into an errand 
boy and brings us illumination from the sum and carries our messages 
around the globe. | 

Inventive genius has multiplied the’ power of a human arm and 
supplied the masses with comforts of which the rich did not dare 
to dream a few centuries ago. Science is ferreting but the hidden 
causes of disease and teaching us how to prolong life. In every line, 
except in the line of character-building, the world seems to have been 
made over. But the marvelous changes by which old things have 
become new only emphasize the fact that man, too, must be born 
again, while they show how impotent are material things to touch the 
soul of man and transform him into a spiritual being. 
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Wherever the moral standard is being lifted up, wherever life is 
becoming larger in the vision that directs it, and richer in its fruitage, 
the improvement is traceable to the Bible and to the influence of the 
God and Christ of whom the Bible tells. 

The atheist and the materialist must confess that man ought to 
be able to produce a better book to-day than man, unaided, could have 
produced in any previous age. The fact that they have tried, time 
and again, only to fail each time more hopelessly, explains why they 
will not — why they cannot — accept the challenge thrown down by 
the Christian world to produce a book worthy to take the Bible’s place. 

They have prayed to their. god to answer with fire; prayed to 
inanimate matter with an earnestness that is pathetic; they have em- 
ployed in the worship of blind force a faith greater than religion re- 
quires, — but their Almighty is asleep. How long will they allow 
the search for the strata of stone and fragments of fossil and de- 
caying skeletons that are strewn .around the house to absorb their 
thoughts to the exclusion of the Architect who planned it all? How 
long will the agnostic, closing his eyes to the plainest truths, ery 
“Night, night,” when the sun in his meridian splendor announces that 
noon is here? 

The Bible has stamped its impress upon the map of the world; 
its boundaries are clearly marked, and the light that emanates from 
the Christian nations is flowing outward toward those who sit in 
darkness. Back of the progress that marks the present day is the code 
of morals that Christ proclaimed, and back of that code of morals is 
the divine character of Him who is both Son of God and Savior of 
mankind. D. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH in our country main- 
tains a most efficient news service which goes by the name of 
“American Catholic News Bureau.” This service supplies copy also 
to the large dailies in our cities, and many of our secular news- 
papers accept and print what the Bureau supplies. Pastor Breihan 
sends us the copy which was furnished by the Bureau to the Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald of February 15. Catholic influence in Dubuque, 
we surmise, is extraordinarily great. For in no previous instance 
have we noted a secular journal yielding so much space for the in- 
formation of the general public on Catholic aspirations, customs, and 
hopes. The contribution of the Bureau is virtually a digest of the 
important happenings during the week in the world of Catholicism, 
and blandly assumes that everybody is interested to know them. Here 
is the contribution : — 
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(American Catholic News Bureau.) 


St. Paul, February 14.— The Annuario Pontificio, or Catholic — 
Year Book, just published for 1914, contains a fund of interesting — 
information concerning the Catholic Church. Beginning with Pius X, 
“sloriously reigning,” it traces his descent through an unbroken line ~ 
back to “St. Peter of Bethsaida, Prince of the Apostles, elected by 
Jesus Christ to the supreme pontifical power, to be transmitted to his 
successors.” It next treats of the cardinals, of whom there are to-day 
fifty-four, one of them being still reserved “in petto,” which is six- % 
teen short of the full number. Cardinal Di Pietro is the oldest, being © 
eighty-six years of age, and Cardinal Merry del Val is the youngest, 7 
being forty-nine. There are twenty-eight Italian cardinals and © 
twenty-six of other nationalities. Eight cardinals are octogenarians, — 
eight are septuagenarians, twenty-one sexagenarians, and only eight — 
are under sixty. There are fourteen Oriental and Latin patriarchs 
and 1,423 archbishops and bishops. The oldest bishop is Mgr. Monnier, ~ 
titular bishop of Lydia, who was born January 5, 1820. Only thirty 
bishops date their consecration back to the days of Pius IX, and 
among these are Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland. One — 
hundred and forty-six new sees, vicariates, and prefectures apostolic | 
have been created by Pope Pius X. The modern “lay” idea, says © 
Rome, commenting on the above facts, is to deny to the Catholic 
Church the character of a corporate entity, distinct, independent, ~ 
international, and supreme in its own sphere. On the other hand, it © 
is well to note that in spite of two notorious defections, and a few = 
notable absences, the civil powers in the year 1914 continue to | 
formally recognize it as being the perfect society, or organization, ~ | 
it claims to be. Among the powers that sent telegrams to Pope © 
Pius on January 1 for a “Happy New Year” were Emperor William ~ 
of Germany, Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, Sultan Mahomet V © 
of Turkey, Czar Nicholas II of Russia, King Frederick of Saxony, 
King Nicholas I of Montenegro, King Ludwig III of Bavaria, Her © 
Majesty Queen Amalia of Portugal, King Manuel II of Portugal, 
King Haakon VII of Norway, and King Gustavus V of Sweden. ~ 

It is gratifying to note, says the bulletin of the American | 
Federation of Catholic Societies, that the “absent treatment” em- — | 
ployed for the purification of the stage is spreading. The Catholics q 
of Memphis, Tenn., have already received 10,000 signed indorsements 7 
to apply the “absent treatment” to any theater which will produce an © 
immoral play. A similar crusade has been begun in Washington, — 
D.C. The students of Trinity College (Catholic) have served notice — 


‘that they will never attend a theater that will stage an immoral or — 
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suggestive drama. Other cities are falling in line. No theatrical 
manager will dare to defy this protest against indecency. If, the 
crusade is wisely guided and extremes avoided, much good may follow. 
The defenders of the suggestive drama usually say that the people 
want these plays, and we must give the people what they want. But 
who are the people? Do not the decent men and women who abhor 
impurities belong to the people? Are they not the better part of 
the people? Do Catholics or non-Catholics of decent habits want 
these exhibitions of immorality ? 

A railway company circulated a post-card entitled, “Chief Holy 
Water.” The card represented an Indian chief, in a ridiculous 
‘posture, drinking holy water from a font. On the complaint of 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies, the general agent of 
the company wrote as follows: “I will call the attention of my 
superior officers to the Federation’s letter, and can assure you that 
this card will be withdrawn from further circulation immediately. 
Our railway company has no desire whatever to do anything in- 
jurious to the Catholic Church.” 

The use of holy water among Christians is very ancient, for 
the “Apostolical Constitutions” contain a formula for blessing it. 
Washing with water is a natural symbol of spiritual purification. 
Indeed, the ritual ablutions of the Old Testament were universal 
among the Jews. The use of the aqua lustralis with which the 
Romans sprinkled themselves, or were sprinkled by their priests, 
shows that the same symbol existed even among the heathen. A like 
eustom, beautiful and natural in itself, was adopted by the Catholic 
Church. Water and salt are blessed by the priest, and special prayers 
are offered that they may promote the spiritual and temporal health 
of those to whom they are applied. Catholics do not attribute to 
holy water any virtue of its own. It is efficacious simply because 
the Church’s prayers take effect at the time it us used. 

The eloquent Bishop John P. Carroll of Helena, Mont., who 
was a delegate to the recent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor used these words when speaking of unionism: “Unionism 
should welcome the help of the Church. The Church is strong; she 
is wise with the wisdom that comes of two thousand years’ dealing 
with all classes of the children of men. She is the best organized 
institution in the world. Her patronage, her favor, would mean 
much for unionism. How impolitic, therefore, to say the least, it 
would be for unionism to commit itself to a theory of economics 
which, while useless and even harmful to the interests of labor, must 
incur the censure of the Church! Millions there are of the laboring 
men that belong to the great Catholic Church. These men love their 
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religion as their very lives; it is part and parcel of their nature. For 
them it carries the promises of the life that now is, as well as that 
which is to come. A sad thing it would be for unionism to disaffect 
the Catholic laboring men of the world!” 

The date of this year’s Eucharistic Congress, which is to be 
held at Lourdes, France, has been changed from August to July, 
from 22 to 26, inclusive. When Bishop Schroepfer, in whose diocese 
Lourdes is situated, pointed out that on account of the enormous 
crowds of pilgrims that flock to Lourdes in August it would be 
impossible to house the extra numbers that would be attracted by 
the congress, it was decided to change the date. Bishop Schroepfer 
and Bishop Heylen, president of the permanent committee, are now 
engaged in sending notices to the bishops of the world of the change, 
and asking for particulars regarding the probable number of pilgrims, 
and suggesting early reservations in order to avoid overcrowding and 
disappointment. 

The Catholic cable correspondent from Rome declares that he has 
excellent authority for stating that all the stages of the controversy 
that has been stirred up by the Anglican bishop of Zanzibar over the 
Kukuyu Conference are being followed with interest at the Vatican, 
and that Cardinal Merry del Val, who has a thorough knowledge of 
the existing differences among the members of the Anglican Church, 
keeps the Holy Father fully informed on the subject at His Holiness’ 
special request. It is thought that many earnest and devout Angli- 
cans may be led by the controversy to go over to Rome. 

It is estimated that 300,000 pilgrims visited Rome from all parts 
of the world during the Constantinian jubilee last year. On the 
other hand, 900,000 Italian emigrants left Italy last year for other 
lands, about half of them coming to America. There is something 
suggestive in the facts. 

To-day is known in the Christian calendar as Septuagesima 
Sunday, and the name is of very ancient origin, though there is 
some controversy as to the significance of the fact. Alcuin suggested 
that it was because there are seventy days from to-day to the octave 
of Easter, or Low Sunday. 

Mrs. Robert Bridges, wife of the present poet laureate of Eng- 
land, is among the recent converts to Catholicism. 

The adage that “cardinals die by threes” has again been verified 
in the death of Cardinal Gennari, the other two, in the trio just 
completed, being Cardinals Oreglia and Rampolla. D. 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: — 
1. HANDBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN NATIONALLITERATUR 


von ihren ersten Anfaengen bis zur Gegenwart. Von Otto 
Hattstaedt. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 512 pages. $1.75. 


For. more than a year the publisher was unable to supply this 
introduction to the literature of the German nation to the schools 
which had adopted it as a text-book soon after its publication in 1906. 
The distinct merits which we noted in our mention of the first edition 
(THEOL. QUARTERLY, 1907, January) have been increased in this second 
edition by the removal of printer’s errors, the correction of inaccurate 
statements, and, in a few instances, by the substitution of more 
characteristic selections from an author’s works than those offered in 
the first edition. Still, the new edition retains the paging of the old 
and does not render the old edition obsolete. Both editions can be 
used alongside of one another in the class-room. 


29. UNSERE NEGERMISSION IN WORT UND BILD. 92 pages. 
Illustrated. 50 cts. 


The pioneer missionary to the colored freedmen in the south, 
Director N. J. Bakke, relates in this brochure in a most interesting 
manner the story of the rise and development of the Colored Missions 
of the Synodical Conference of North America. 


8. OUR COLORED MISSION. Illustrated. 94 pages. 50 ets. 


The German treatise on the Mission of the Synodical Conference 
to the freedmen in the South by the veteran missionary, Rev. N. J. 
Bakke, appeared a few months ago. An English edition prepared by 
the same author is here offered to the old friends of the mission, and 
is calculated to win for it many new friends. 


4. THE STATE, THE BIBLE, AND THE PAPACY. A doctrinal 
paper read before the Canada District Synod by Prof. J. Sohn. 
53 pages. 15 cts. 


5. THE TRANSACTIONS (German) OF THE FOURTEENTH 

‘ CONVENTION of the Delegate Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States assembled at Chicago, May 6—16, 1914. 
193 pages. 45 cts. 


The expedition with which the secretary of the Synod and the 
publisher have produced this account of the business transactions 
of the General Body of the Missouri Synod at its late triennial 
convention deserves commendation. The paper of Dr. Pieper on 
“The Glory of the Teachings of the Church of the Reformation” 
is not embodied in this report, Synod having requested that this paper 
be published separately. 
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6. DIPLOMA OF VOCATION. 4 pages. 15: cts. 


This is a printed form for the calling of a minister. It embodies 
every essential feature usually found in such a document, and leaves 
sufficient space for the insertion of additional matter. 


7. BEREA BIBLE CLASS LESSONS 1914—1915. Published in ¥ 
the interest of the Lutheran Berea Bible Class Association. 3 
Edited by Pastor W. F. Wilk; Pastors L. Steck and | 
A. Doerffier, Associates. 24 pages. 10 cts. } 


The association in whose interest this booklet is published is a 
federation of Lutheran adult Bible Classes in St. Louis, which has’ 


been organized to promote the practical and systematic study of the 7 


Seriptures. Paul the Prisoner, Elijah the Prophet, Gideon, and the 
Sacraments are the subjects which the association proposes to take 
up during the coming year. 


8 A TREATISE ON FREEMASONRY. By Th. Graebner. 71 pp. 7 
20 ets. 


The testimony of an ex-Mason, in itself invaluable evidence, 
is woven together with much collateral testimony in this treatise on 
Freemasonry to form one of the most telling arguments against this 
pestilence which, walking in darkness, wasteth in noonday thousands 
of the best men in the land. 


9. LUTHERGIRI. Ein Besuch im lutherischen Pfarrhause in 
Indien. By Reinhold Freche. 64 pages. 30 cts. 


This volume is a companion to Missionary Nau’s - treatise on 
mission work among the Tamils of India. The present volume gives 


glimpses of the actual life of a missionary among these people. ~ 


Our missionaries and Mission Board deserve commendation and en- 
couragement for publishing booklets of this kind which enliven and 
increase interest in this mission. 


10. MINUTES OF THE 29TH GENERAL MEETING of the 
Ey. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, being 
the 14th Assembly of Delegates, held in 1914 at Chicago, ny 
63 pages. 15 cts. 


Secretary Biedermann says of this publication: “This is the 
first official English Report of any general assembly of our dear old 


German Lutheran Missouri Synod. The Secretary’s.aim has been to 7) 


make this report 1) brief (lengthy reports are summarized) ; 2) com-— 
plete (every resolution passed is embodied in its pages, though never 
in painfully literal translation); 3) intelligible (facts are added 
which were probably not known to the new reader of synodical re- 
ports); 4) imspiring (in order that the reader may include Synod’s 
great work in his prayers and support it by his gifts). Whether the 
Secretary has reached his aim or not, — may this Report be read not 
only by the congregations of our English District, but by thousands 
of members, especially the dear young people, in German con- 
gregations.” 
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Rev. O. Kaiser, Milwaukee, Wis., announces a two-page German 
tract (KHHRE WIEDER) for backsliders (10 copies for 5 cts.), 
and Rev. G. Luecke, Beardstown, Ill., a twelve-page English tract 
on a well-known social evil. (BH FRUITFUL AND MULTIPLY. 
Earnest words to married people. 5 cts.; less in quantities.) 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis.: — 
1. DOGMATIK VON A. HOENECKE. 17. Lieferung. 40 cts. 


Completes the eschatological material, and begins the Prole- 
gomena. The author’s portrait and a preface written by him before 
his death, also an estimate of the author by his successor in the 
chair of dogmatics at the seminary at Wauwatosa, Prof. J. Schaller, 
add special value to this number. 


2. CHRISTENFRAGEN, aus Gottes Wort beantwortet von Carl 
Manthey-Zorn. 314 pages. 40 cts. 


In 29 chapters the author discusses in his lucid style a multitude 
of questions in which Lutheran laymen and ministers are interested. 
These questions relate to the Bible, true and false religion, the 
Church and the churches, denominations, sects, synodical organi- 
zation, the offense of schism in the Church, lodges, mutual aid 
societies, trade unions, Socialism, insurance, marriage, Christian 
schools, confirmation, bazaars, theater, dancing, saloons, church- 
discipline, unionism, usury, chiliasm, ete. 


3. VERHANDLUNGEN DER 54. VERSAMMLUNG der Deut- 
schen Ey.-Luth. Synode von Minnesota u. a. St., 17.—22. Juni 
1914. 


Contains a paper by Prof. J. Schaller on Christian congregational 
schools, how they should be fostered. 


Louis Lange Publishing Co., St. Lows: — 


BLAETTER UND BLUETEN. Dargeboten von der Redaktion der 
Abendschule. 20. Band. $1.25. 


To the readers of the Abendschule, the clean Christian family 
paper that has made an enviable reputation for itself far beyond the 
confines of the Missouri Synod in whose midst it originated, this 
serial publication is an old friend. It is again filled with choice 
prose and poetical selections, and profusely illustrated. 


Success Printing Co., St. Lows: — 


SAENGERBOTE.  lULyrisches ‘ Quartalheft. Lyrical Quarterly. 
9 Jahrg., Nr. 7. 15 Cts. 


This unique enterprise again submits 40 closely printed pages of 
Christian poetry and song, and technical editorials on subjects that 
interest lovers of spiritual and good secular poetry and music. Eng- 
lish productions are now offered in a separate English Department, 
and the entire enterprise is henceforth conducted by the Saengerbote 
Society. 
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Schriflen-Verein der sep. ev.-luth. Gemeinden in Sachsen, ~ 
Zwickau, announces two reprints in pamphlet form of articles that — | 
have appeared in the official organ of the Saxon Free Church:— _— > 


1. ZHITSTROEMUNGEN. Von J. Kunstmann. 22 pages. 15 Pf. 


This is a Biblical critique of Monism, Socialism, Liberalism, 
Enthusiasm, Positivism. 


2. IST DER JESUITENORDEN STAATSGEFAEHRLICH? §| 


Von Karl Fr. EH. Hempfing. 23 pages. 15 Pf 


The question in the title is affirmed, on the strength of in- , | 


contestable evidence. 


Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau i. 8.: — 


DER EVANG.-LUTHERISCHE HAUSFREUND. He 1915. 
15 ets. 


Good reading-matter, such as has won a host of friends for its #1 


predecessors, fill the one hundred pages of this almanac of our 


brethren in the Saxon Free Church. Hempfing’s Bluecher biography, | 
begun last year, is concluded in this issue, and in a genial article ~ 


the Hausfreund remembers its “colleague,” the Wandsbecker Bote, | 


anent the latter’s centennial in 1915. 


Lutheran Publishing Co., Ltd., Hochkirch, Victoria, Australia: — i i 
A doctrinal paper on the HSSENCE OF BAPTISM, 42 pages, is } 


contained in the Transactions of the Queensland District of © Hl 
the Synod in Australia at its convention in 1913. The author © 


is Rev. A. Appelt. 


AUGUSTANA-SYNODENS REFERAT 1914. 


218 pages of this bulky document give an insight into the trans- 
actions of the Swedish Augustana Synod at its 55th convention. The 
remainder, 164 pages, contains a roster of the synod’s ministers and 
statistical tables. 


The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


LUTHER’S CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER CONTEMPO- ©. 
RARY LETTERS. Translated and edited by Preserved 
Smith, Ph. D., Fellow of ee College. Vol. I: 1507 to — 


1521. 583 pages. 


To the student of the history of the German Reformation this 
volume will prove indispensable. It contains 196 letters of Luther, 
45 that were addressed to him, and 244 letters and documents, many 
of them state-papers of the highest value, that have reference to the 
Reformer and his work. We shall have occasion later to speak of the 
merit of this work, which even in this initial volume gives promise 
of becoming one of the most valuable contributions to our fast 
growing Luther literature. Dr. Smith gives the following account of 


his work in this volume: “I have not included all of Luther’s extant 
letters, but have omitted a few which were either unimportant or — 
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repetitious, or which were already translated in my Life and Letters 
of Martin Luther (1911). The original of the greater part of the 
epistles is Latin, and may be understood to be so when not otherwise 
stated. Other letters from the German, English, Greek, Italian, and 
Spanish have been included, the original language being duly stated 
in every case. I have not translated directly from the Italian and 
Spanish, but have used either the English version offered by Bergen- 
roth and Brown >in the Calendars of State Papers, where available, 
or else have retranslated from the German of Kalkoff dispatches re- 
lating to Luther written from the Diet of Worms. When convenient, 
I have, however, compared my translation with the original. Adopt- 
ing Luther’s own wise principle (see below, ep. no. 344), I have not 
tried to give a slavishly literal rendering; I trust that I have never 
altered the sense or the spirit of my original, but the means em- 
ployed have been such as were, in my judgment and according to my 
powers, the best adapted to reproduce in our idiom the literary 
quality, flavor, and effect of the document in question. The fact 
that in some cases, particularly in Bucer’s letters, the text is un- 
certain and the phrasing at times ungrammatical, has given me the 
more justification for rather drastic treatment. 

“In the notes I have endeavored to give all necessary light for 
the comprehension of the text: explanation of allusions, corrections 
of mistakes, and ‘short biographical notices of persons mentioned. 
The basis of my work on Luther’s letters has, of course, been the 
edition of Enders, but with the results of thirty years’ scholarship, 
since the first volume of this was published, at my command, I have 
naturally been able to supplement and improve upon the work of the 
German editor. I have even been able to add several letters by and 
to Luther which escaped him.” 


Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago: — 


1. SEED-GRAINS OF PRAYER. A Manual for Evangelical Chris- 
tians. By William Loehe. Translated from the original 
German, 36th edition, by H. A. Weller, A. M., Lutheran Pastor 
in Orwigsburg, Pa. With an introduction by H. H. Jacobs, 
D.D. 640 pages. 75 ets. 


Loehe’s Samenkoerner are too well known among Lutherans to 
require a lengthy introduction. The translation here offered is 
well done. 


9. SOTERIOLOGY, or the Doctrine of the Work of Christ. Out- 
| line Notes based on Luthardt and Krauth. By Revere 
Franklin Weidner, D.D., LL.D. 169 pages. 75 cts. 


Of the seven sections of Dr. Weidner’s System of Dogmatics 
so far published this is the fifth. Five more are to follow. Pursuing 
his customary method and style, the author offers the student the 
skeleton of his lectures on the Office of Christ in brief and concisely 
worded paragraphs. The entire office is viewed as mediatorial, 
pp. 20—23, and then treated according to its threefold aspect: 
prophetic, pp. 23—28, priestly, pp. 28—112, regal; embracing the five 
stages of exaltation, pp. 118—152. The atonement and vicarious 
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satisfaction are the best part of the treatise. The criticism of modern ~ 
theology does not go beyond the age of Hofmann and Luthardt.— 
To date the official entrance of Christ upon His mediatorial work 
from His baptism (—uncetion) will always prove an unsatisfactory ~ 


procedure, because it depreciates His mediatorial acts prior to bap- 


tism. His conception, birth, circumcision, are official, mediatorial ~ 


acts. The phrase “infant Redeemer” expresses not only the thought — 
that the Redeemer at one time was an infant, but also that even in © 
His infaney He is the Redeemer. 


3. DIE GROSSE BEDEUTUNG DES KLEINEN KATECHIS- fi 
MUS LUTHERS. 30 pages. 10 cts. . 


4. DIE HEILSORDNUNG. Eine dogmatische Skizze. 53 pages. © 
15 ets. i 


The practical importance of these two brochures of Dr. Reu, of 4 


the Wartburg Seminary, is sufficiently indicated in their titles. In ~ 
the former the author turns against those who in our day lightly cast 
aside the “golden treasure-trove” of our Church, Luther’s Enchiridion, ~ 
and against those who indulge in a great deal of conventional praise ~ 


of this book, without putting it to a full and proper use. The author 


shows, 1. that all catechetical labor of Luther has culminated, if not ~ | 


terminated, in the Small Catechism; 2. that the parts of his Cate- 


chism which Luther took over from antiquity have been treated with 4| 


a profound understanding which is rooted in the doctrine of justi- © 


fication; 3. that from the pedagogical view-point the Small Cate- ~ 


chism possesses great merits. —In the latter brochure, which is a _ 
reprint from the theological monthly of the Iowa Synod, the author ~ 
sketches the dogmatic concepts of the ordo salutis in 5 chapters and ~ 
23 theses. He holds correctly that it is a fruitless effort to construct — 


a logical and chronological sequence among such synonymous terms as | 


vocation, illumination, conversion, regeneration, justification, mystic © 


union, renovation, conservation, and glorification. These terms do |} 


not signify separate stages of a progressive operation, but the same q 
operation viewed from different view-points. A division might here © 


have been indicated as regards justification, which is sui generis, A 
being an action performed ad extra, while the other terms signify 
internal acts of the Spirit. The author, however, indicates this later ~ 


when he treats justification, p. 21. Election, though not named im 
the above-cited catalogue of synonyms, is treated as synonymous with 
voeation and illumination, p. 4. This |view is characteristic of the 
position of the Iowa Synod.— The essence of justifying faith is 


correctly expressed by the single term fiducia, and this trust, or 4 


, confidence, is the organ for apprehending Christ. Such terms as 
“coming to Christ,” “receiving Christ,” “having Christ,” “being in © 


Christ,” are variant terms for “believing in Christ.” (p. 11.) The — 


customary divisions of faith into notitia, assensus, fiducia are thus 
reproduced by the author: “1. Das Erkennen und Anerkennen des in © 


Christo vorhandenen Heils als eines fuer mich erworbenen und mir © 


geltenden; 2. das Ergreifen und Aufnehmen Christi und damit des a 


Heils in das Herz; 3. das aktive, vertrauensvolle Sichhingeben des 


ganzen Ich an Christus.” (p. 13.) This phraseology requires to be } 
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guarded against misconception, and hence the author emphasizes the 
fact that faith entire is a creative operation of God. However, the 
three divisions he seems to view as successive stages of faith (“die 
ersten zwel . . . immer vorhanden sein muessen, ehe das dritte auf- 
treten kann”). (p. 14.)—We defer mention of other important 
matters in this brochure, and merely note the concluding remark 
of the author, viz., that his treatise is, both as regards its compilation 
and publication, independent of the present-day movement for union 
in the American Lutheran Church. 


5. ZUR EINIGUNG DER AMERIKANISCH-LUTHERISCHEN 
KIRCHE in der Bekehrung und Gnadenwahl. (Im Anschluss 
an Dr. Hoeneckes Dogmatik.) Zweiter, revidierter Abdruck. 
Von Prof. Geo. J. Fritschel. 44 pages. 25 ets. 


The doctrinal position of the writer, who defends his synod 
against what he declares unjust and malicious imputations of the 
Missouri Synod, is reiterated in this brochure. The concluding 
chapter is an ebullient protest, uttered thirty-nine years ago, against 
oa hatred which the Missouri Synod cherishes against the Iowa 

ynod. : 


6. WARTBURG COLLEGE of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Iowa and other States. 


An artistic prospectus of this school, its curricula, advantages, 
ete., is here offered. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O.: — 


THE EISENACH EPISTLE LESSONS Made Ready for Pulpit 
Work. By R. C. H. Lenski. Vol. I: First Sunday in Advent 
to Trinity; 665 pages; Vol. Il: First Sunday after Trinity 
to Thanksgiving; 407 pages. Two volumes bound in one, $3.50. 


The general character of Prof. Lenski’s work, which we noted in 
our mention of his exegetico-homiletical treatise on the Eisenach 
Gospels, to which the present volume is a companion, also his fidelity 
to the well-known position of his synod on election, is maintained in 
this volume. With this discount against the value of the book, we 
may say, however, that the present volume exhibits greater exegetical 
skill than its predecessor in proportion to the greater exegetical diffi- 
culties which confronted the author in the Epistle texts. In general, 
we would register our satisfaction that an English help to ministers 
on the Eisenach Epistles, though a good deal of German material 
has been used in its compilation, has been at all attempted. Studies 
of this kind necessitate personal application, reflection, and digestion 
on the part of those who use them, or they prove useless. 


Lutheran Board of Publication, Columbia, 8S. C.:— 


PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES. Serious considerations for 
all Lutherans. By Prof. G. H. Gerberding, D.D. 187 pages. 


This book falls into two parts. The first, in three chapters, ex- 
hibits “the Lutheran Church and Her Part in Saving America,” 
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“Lutheran Opportunity,” and “Lutheran Responsibility.” The | 
second part lays before us “Lutheran Problems,” viz., 1. a deeper ¢ 
spiritual life (among ministers, professors, students, laymen); 2. the © 
reviving of the spiritual priesthood of believers; 8. education of | 
Lutheran youths in congregational and public schools, academies, ~|} 
colleges, and universities; 4. the removal of divisions existing in the 
Lutheran Church'by bringing about a better understanding among | | 
the divided parts; 5. the language problem. Thoughts like those ~ 
which the author has set down in this book after years of meditation | 
have engaged others outside of the author’s synod. There are not a | 
few who, when reading the author’s remarks about Lutheran oppor- ~ 

tunities and responsibility, will discover that they have been thinking — | 
along the same lines with the author. Moreover, the author strikes ~ | 
a sympathetic chord in many hearts beyond his synodical confines || 
by his rejection of lodgism, unionism, the sinister movements of the ~ 
R. E. A. (Religious Education Association), and questionable church — 
entertainments. Courage and candor characterize his entire effort, — 
and his zeal and ardent love for the Lutheran Church are manifest. ~ 
We believe him when he “protests that he has set down these thoughts ~ 
with malice towards none, with charity for all, with zeal for the ~) 
right as God has given him to see the right, and out of deep love © | 
for his Church.” However, while acknowledging these meritorious © 

features of Dr. Gerberding’s book, we must, in fairness to our Lu- © | 
theran Church and to ourselves, note also some defects and blemishes | 
in his work. And to begin with, Dr. Gerberding’s argumentation — | 
strikes us as that of an impressionist. He presents matters as they 
first impress the mind; he draws rather general conclusions from a ~ 
few isolated facts, and by speaking of them with vigor and ardor || 
almost carries conviction to the reader. The reason why he fails to | 
convince altogether is because the reader feels that there remains | 
something to be said on the other side. Take, e. g., the complaint || 
that Lutheran influence in the social and political affairs of our © | 
country is quite feeble, has been almost invisible. That depends. — 
True, we have as yet had no Lutheran President; no Lutheran — | 
Rockefeller has endowed a great Lutheran university; Lutheran — | 
leaders in the commerce and industries of the country have been — | 
few and not quite prominent. What of it? Dr. Gerberding himself ~ 
has had to acknowledge the purifying effects which the mere presence | 
of Lutherans has had on the social and political morals of a com- ~ 
munity. The American Lutheran Church, recruiting itself almost © 
entirely from among the common people, the laborers, artisans, and — | 
wayge-workers in general, has had to; work its way upward slowly. || 
By quiet and persistent effort it has built up a strong church, and | 
the thrifty, frugal, plodding ways of its people, disdaining ostentation 
and reckless enterprise, have been a fine leavening in the national | 
body. The roads leading to social, political, industrial, financial dis- || 
tinction in our country have been frequently so tortuous that plain — 
honesty has shrunk from walking in them. New roads must be 
constructed and new conditions created, and we are persuaded that — 
the Lutherans are doing their share in this direction, according to 
Luther’s approved maxim: “Kin jeder lern’ sein’ Lektion,” ete. 
Moreover, we fear that the phrase “saving America,” with which we 
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have met several times recently in Lutheran literature, is made to 
contain a meaning which the Lutheran Church as a church would 
have to decline. Dr. Gerberding is aware — for his book shows it — 
that a spirit is abroad in our land that would reduce the mission of 
the Church of Jesus Christ to social service work. The warning 
against this tendency cannot be made too strong. The Lutheran 
Church must continue by her testimony to the truth that saves men, 
and by her righteous and chaste conduct to make men justified chil- 
dren of God, not only good citizens, kind neighbors, and philanthropic 
ladies and gentlemen. Also at this point the line that divides the 
things that are Caesar’s from the things that are God’s must be kept 
distinct. Let us speak out against sluggishness, lethargy, and in- 
difference of Lutherans in things spiritual, and in things that make 
for civil righteousness, but let us also give Lutherans credit for 
wariness in adopting new methods and following new pursuits pro- 
posed to them. Jf the Lutheran Church will only teach her sons and 
daughters to seek first the kingdom of God and its righteousness, 
all other things will be added to her. — Again, what Dr. Gerberding 
says about lay activity in the Church and the establishment of the 
male diaconate is subject to discount. The spiritual priesthood of 
believers is an acknowledged Lutheran principle, and this principle 
has been given a most powerful emphasis in our country by the 
organization of such synods as the Missouri Synod, the Wisconsin 
Synod, and others. These synods were from the start made, not 
ministeria, associations of ministers in which the laymen occupied a 
back seat, but federations of congregations in which the laymen 
were on full equality with the ministers. Dr. Walther’s book, “Rechte 
und Pflichten einer lutherischen Ortsgemeinde,” is the strongest plea 
made within the Lutheran Church for a systematic and intelligent 
lay activity. The principle, then, is there; all that remains is to 
reduce it to practice in ever increasing measure. There is no reason 
why the Lutheran Church may not have male deacons, whether she 
ealls them deacons or gives them another title. But the deacon, too, 
will be an individual, like the pastor, the assistant pastor, the teacher, 
and his activity cannot be substituted for the hearty cooperative work 
of all the lay members of the church. — Dr. Gerberding regards the 
parochial school as of questionable usefulness, and entertains no great 
hopes for this institution. His educational ideal for Lutheran chil- 
dren, we take it, is the public school reinforced by religious in- 
struction outside of the public school on week-days and in the 
Sunday-school. It is easy to criticise the parochial school, which 
has not, except in isolated instances, been raised even by those who 
love it to that degree of efficiency which was the ideal of its founders. 
The parish school is not a foreign element in the Lutheran Church 
(wide Luther’s “An die Ratsherren aller Staedte Deutschlands,” ete.), 
though it has been denounced often with little judgment as a foreign 
element by American Lutherans. At this point, too, we feel that a 
difference in valuations would be established between Dr. Gerberding 
and the Missourians, if the parochial school were fully discussed pro 
and con. Gains and losses caused to Lutherans by adopting, or not 
adopting, or discarding, the parochial school would have to be more 
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carefully weighed in the light of past experiences and present possi- 


bilities than has been done by Dr. Gerberding. Also his remarks on 
the aspirations of Lutherans, particularly German Lutherans, to 
higher education deserve to be tested for one-sidedness. — As to the 
language question, which has ever troubled the Lutheran Church, 
and will ever trouble our Church as long as our country remains an 


asylum for European immigrants, and its population a composite a | 


one, we believe the less is said about this issue, the better it is for 
the issue and for our Church. The language question cannot be 
settled by rules and regulations and citing of principles. ‘It is too 
variable an issue, owing to local circumstances and the unavoidable 
“personal equation.” This issue will settle itself as the parties in- 
terested in each instance learn to understand each other, and the 
merits of the position which each side has taken.—JIn all the 
problems so far enumerated no point of doctrine is involved, at least, 
not directly. They are practical issues, every one of them, and should 
not be made Church-dividing issues. Neither the diaconate, nor 
forms of education, nor a particular language can become a conditio 
sine qua non for mutual recognition among Lutherans. Virtually 
there is but one chapter in which Dr. Gerberding refers to doctrinal 
differences, and endorses Dr. Keyser’s late book while rejecting 
Dr. Pieper’s. Considering the gravity of the matters here involved, 
we regard Dr. Gerberding’s effort at this point extremely weak and 
altogether inadequate. As we are reviewing Dr. Keyser’s book in 
separate articles in this publication, we forbear saying more at this 
point regarding Dr. Gerberding’s, except that we consider his sweeping 
endorsement of Dr. Keyser’s book hasty. Only one thing remains 
to be noted, and that with profound regret: when speaking of 
Missouri’s position within the American Lutheran Church, Dr. Ger- 
berding’s language becomes plainly impatient. The loveless arrogance 
which he has discovered in Missouri he meets with a loveless criticism. 
His impressionist method of viewing and presenting matters, no 
doubt, has led him into this regrettable statement. Here, more than 
on any other issue, much, very much, remains to be said on the other 
side. Dr. Gerberding’s synod has not had any battles to fight on 
doctrinal issues, at least, has not fought any, as far as we know. 
Its theologians and public writers have not been exposed constantly 
to that tension to which Missouri has been exposed. Has Dr. Gerber- 
ding really no word of commendation for Missouri’s constant attitude 
of “Lehre und Wehre,” indoctrination and defense? We believe that 
he himself and his own synod have become indirect beneficiaries of 
Missouri’s uncompromising maintenance of her confessional position. 
To represent Missouri as the one great disturbing element in the 
American Lutheran Church and the one insuperable obstacle to 
mutual understanding and cooperation among her component parts, 
is talk that is being repeated so often in recent times, and with so 
little knowledge of all the facts in the case, that Missourians may 
henceforth choose to pass such utterances by as mere piffle. — Dr. Ger- 
berding has expressed himself plainly on matters that are now before 
the entire American Lutheran Church because of the efforts that are 
being made everywhere to come to a mutual understanding on 
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questions that divide us. We all know now how he and, no doubt, 
others with him feel about many things. So far, so good. Let those 
to whose lot it may fall to discuss these matters take them up 
fearlessly, remembering Paul’s motto: ddyndsdovtes év ayday. 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE CHURCH. By Prof. David H. 
Bauslin, D.D. 30 pages. 


This paper is a reprint from the Lutheran Quarterly for April, 
1914. With the scope of Dr. Bauslin’s argument and the spirit of 
his writing we profess ourselves wholly in accord. His brochure de- 
serves to be read throughout the Lutheran Church in America. To 
show the genius of this timely brochure we shall quote a few state- 
ments at random: — 


We are confronted to-day as never before with the clamorous urgeney 
of men who have caught the spirit of the social movement, but who have 
apparently lost that of evangelical Christianity, and who in their discus- 
sions seem to look upon religion as though it were little more than the 
art of being good and kind, and who seem to look upon the churches as 
but little more than community centers which may be used by social re- 
formers as agencies through which td operate a sort of ward headquar- 
ters for social workers or a meeting-place for a farmers’ improvement 
club. 

While a respectable number of pastors, who have had some experience 
and observation, have been advocates of such multitudinous church ac- 
tivities, it is affirmed that the gifted and ardent prophets of these “re- 
forms” are for the most part professors in colleges and universities, and 
who, it is said, in many instances disavow all connection with the Church, 
and seldom ever pass within the portals of the sanctuary. They are 
usually innocent of all responsibility for organized church life and work. 
Regarding themselves as divinely appointed monitors, called to supple- 
ment the apostolic teachings about the organization and purposes of the 
Church, these heralds of the better day and ambassadors of theories for 
other men to make effective, if effectiveness be in them, deliver homilies 
on the shortcomings of pastors and churches. Their estimate of religious 
teachers and ministers is that of organizing crusades against manifest 
wrongs, leading reform movements, and becoming advocates of the mul- 
tiplied sociological programs that come along in such rapid succession 
in our day of advanced light and opportunity. And as for the Church, 
it is indifferent to social wrongs if it does not rush headlong into every 
reform fostered and proclaimed by hot-headed agitators. In the estimate 
of such prophets about everything that goes wrong in society, business, 
and politics is to be traced to the church-door and the pastor’s study. 
If the children are growing up as hoodlums, it is the fault of the Church. 

| If wages are too low and hours too long, it is the fault of the Church. 

If there is graft in politics, unimproved methods on the farm, and poor 
ventilation in factories, all are marked up to the discredit of a delin- 
quent Church. 

It must in all candor be confessed that if one of the new prophets 
of social regeneration, by means of the Church intruding into other 
spheres than its own, would only illustrate his reforms by organizing 
and operating the new and ideal Church, it would do much to inspire 
a larger faith in his preachments. When a writer insists, as was re- 
cently done in an issue of the Survey, that the Church ought to be busy 
at teaching the farmer how to raise more stuff and get a better price 
for it, in the spirit of both justice and fairness we feel that the line 
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ought to be drawn in behalf of the over-worked Church, the real foster- ~ 
ing mother of every good thing among us. F 
In view of some of the preposterous assignments of service now being ~ 
made to the Church, and the penchant cultivated by many social workers — 
for criticising and exhorting preachers, it is not surprising that there — 
has been some indulgence in satire. The implication or assumption so 
often met with, that there has been no help given people as to the needs — 
and opportunities of the life that now is, finds fresh expression in the | 
following from an article, entitled, “Farmer Smith and the Country © 
Church.” The pastor of this particular country church is represented ~ 
as having come to the conclusion that he had been preaching too much ~ 
about Elysian fields and not enough about the state of affairs in the 
farming region about Stony Creek. He therefore apostrophizes after 
this fashion: 
“Forgive me, Mr. Smith; I am not going to do it any more. J am © 
going to take an interest in your every-day affairs— your crops, your © 
stock, your markets, your school, your lodge, and your recreations. Jam ~ 
going to see if I can help you in your effort to get your boy started on 
a farm of his own. I’ve preached a long time against Sabbath baseball; 
now I’m going to try to give your children so much recreation through ~ 
the week that they won’t care for it on Sabbath. I am going to take as — 
one of the articles of my creed, ‘I believe in better roads for Smith, and © 
I propose to have them.’ I am going to try to save you and your family 
not only for paradise, but for America and American farms.” 4 
The ery for a socialistic evangelism has become very popular in | 
some quarters. Society must be saved, we are told. The community of © 
men must be saved simultaneously. And yet we are not told how society © 
can be saved without the salvation of the individual. The question is, 
Shall we refuse to build houses because we cannot lay all the bricks 
at one time, or -shall we continue to make good bricks, and carefully lay 
each one in its own proper place? Shall we adopt the principles of this 
school of church socialization in the education of our children by de- 
claring that each one need not study for himself, for we propose to edu- — 
cate the bulk by some method of pedagogic “hocus-pocus” that works — 
effectively with boys and girls in the aggregate? Is there not some © 
danger that we shall push the wheels of our ecclesiastical progress back ~ 
to the time before which our Lord asked the question, “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” — that | 
time when society was everything and the individual nothing, when ~ 
men did not feel personal responsibility or realize personal worth, but 
were content to remain slaves in the bulk? Indeed, the current discus- | 
sion on both religious and sociological problems makes it more and more ~ 
manifest that the world has not changed much since our Lord’s day. 
Greeks, Romans, and Jews are yet with us, the men who expect to save — 
men from sin and its entailed misery by education, legislation, moral — 
culture, or an improved environment. ¥ 
A social service catechism, recently published, has this for its first — 
question: ‘What is social service?” and the answer is: “Social service © 
is that form of effort for man’s betterment which seeks to uplift and ¥)| 
transform his associated and community life.” There is advantage in © 
having the subject defined, and the definition might be accepted as legiti- 
mate, if it were put forth by a civil government or a municipality. The 
definition is properly constricted, no doubt; but we are unable to’ sub- — 
scribe to it as pertaining to the duties and privileges of the Christian — 
as such. The definition has nothing to say about Christ or salvation. — 
It is strictly mundane. Christianity seeks to supply man’s needs with 7 
the Gospel, and its first and continuous aim is to lead men to become © 
Christians, and then to edify and establish them more and more in the 
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principles of the Gospel. Its motto is to “do good unto all men, es- 
pecially to them who are of the household of faith.” “Let the dead 
bury their dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom of God,” is the 
method of procedure, indicated by the Head and Founder of the Church, 
for the accredited and authorized teachers of the Church. He who turns 
aside to “efforts for man’s betterment” before he has preached to men 
the Gospel of salvation, and before the man has accepted it, is not obey- 
ing the command and following the method of his Maker and the world’s 
Redeemer. The making of Christian manhood and womanhood is the 
Church’s peculiar problem. In that sphere lie her primary duties. How 
best to use and apply the tools which God Himself has placed in her 
hands, viz. the Word and the Sacraments, that is her problem. She 
deals with the fountains of life and character, and applies her remedial 
work there. 

If we are wise in our own time and place, we shall not try to pro- 
mote righteousness by means of conventional devices rather than by the 
gracious resources provided by Him who said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world,’ nor by identifying Christianity with any ideas and schemes of: 
ocial and economic reform. The motive force for every aspect of cor- 
rect living lies deeper. 


The Macmillan Company, New York: — 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. By Henry C. Vedder, 
Professor of Church History in Crozer Theological Seminary. 
466 pages. $2. 


This book of the well-known Baptist theologian and historian is 
the latest contribution made by a non-Lutheran to the rapidly growing 
Luther literature of our times. It is a most fascinatingly written 
book. You need but read half a dozen pages, and you are impressed 
with the author’s vast stock of information, his ability to express 
his thought aptly and strikingly, his skill in marshaling the facts 
which he considers pertinent to his purpose. After an introductory 
chapter, in which the author spreads before us a panorama of Germany 
in the Sixteenth Century, in its social, political, and religious aspects, 
the character and life-work of Luther is described in three parts: 
Part I. From the Beginning of the Reformation to the Edict of 
Worms, 1517—1521. Part II. From the Edict of Worms to the 
Protest at Speyer, 1521—1529. Part III. From the Protest to the 
‘Peace of Augsburg, 1529—1555. In an Appendix the author offers 
seven documents: Luther’s Theses, Tetzel’s Theses on Indulgences, 
Luther’s Appeal to a General Council, The Decree of Worms, Luther’s 
missive against the murdering and robbing bands of the peasants, 
the Protest at Speyer, and the Peace of Augsburg. This treatise on 
the Reformation in Germany is written entirely from the view-point 
of the Christian socialist. Most of the accepted facts of Reformation 
history, accordingly, have had to undergo a “reinterpretation” in this 
book. The author says: “Within a generation a new way of looking 
at all history has become common among students of the past, a 
recognition of the fundamental importance of the economic basis 
of society, and the influence of economic changes on all human in- 
stitutions and movements. The economic interpretation of history 
has not yet been applied to the period of the Reformation, and that 
fact is the chief justification of this attempt to retell a story that has 
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been so often told, yet told inadequately. That the great religious 
struggle of the sixteenth century was only a phase of the social 
revolution then going on in Europe and effecting a transformation 
of all its institutions, that momentous economic changes were the 
underlying cause of political and religious movements, are ideas for 
which the reader will look in vain in books on the Reformation 
accessible to him.” How the author regards Luther, and why he 
“corrects” many erroneous views of Luther now current, may be 
gathered from his opening remark: “Luther taught nothing new. 
His doctrine was not new even in Germany. A generation earlier 
John of Wesel had attacked indulgences, and had taught justification 
by faith in Luther’s own university with equal boldness and superior 
learning. Wiclf in England, Hus in Bohemia, and Savonarola in 
Italy had fully realized the corruptions of the Roman Church, and 
denounced them with a vigor that even Luther never exceeded. The 
characteristic doctrines of the German Reformation had been de- 
veloped and proclaimed long before the Saxon Reformer opened his 
eyes to the light of day, in terms almost identical, and quite identical 
in substance, with those found in his writings. It becomes, therefore, 
an interesting historical question, Why did Luther succeed in leading 
a Reformation while his predecessors failed? Some would answer, 
some have answered, by magnifying Luther’s greatness. He has been 
pictured as the colossus who bestrode Europe, by his towering per- 
sonality dwarfing all men of his age, and. bringing the most wonderful 
things to pass by the sheer force of his character and will. The ex- 
planation is simple to naiveté, too simple to be convincing. Some- 
thing is no doubt to be ascribed to the personality of a man so out 
of the common, but more is to be ascribed to Luther’s greater oppor- 


tunity. The difference between him and his predecessors is less a © 


difference of men than of times. In Germany of the sixteenth 
century, as compared with England of the fourteenth or Bohemia 
and Italy of the fifteenth, we are to seek and find the solution of our 
historical conundrum.” 


The Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati, O.: — 


1. CENTER-SHOTS AT ROME. By George P. Rutledge. 229 pp. 
$1.00. 


Criticism of these stenographic reports of seven lectures on 
Catholicism delivered at Columbus, O., during the last winter has, — 
in a great measure, been forestalled by a remark of the author at 
the end of his preface. He says that if his effort will but induce 
people to enter the campaign against Rome, he “will count it a joy — 
to receive whatever censure may be pronounced against him by the ~ 
‘propriety-bound.’” The author has indeed smashed every propriety 
that we should expect a public speaker, above all, a Christian minister 
who speaks from Bible-texts and in a house of God, to observe., If — 
the author means to plead his good intention and the general justice 
of the cause he represents, let him read James 3, 13—18. As an 
exposition of Bible-texts his book is worthless. His texts are less — 
than pretexts. As an exhibition of Christian polemics, his book is — 
a disgrace. Those of us who have justly resented the blustering, 
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seurrilous, and frivolous manner which Father Phelan adopts for 
delivering himself of his sentiments cannot consistently condone the 
Protestant offense which this book constitutes. Though liberally 
garnished with well-known historical facts which exhibit the anti- 
christian character of the Roman papacy, the animus of the book is 
bad. It offers not cool reasoning, inviting calm reflection, but im- 
passioned and inflammatory appeals. We should not like to have in- 
telligent and fair-minded Catholics judge the merits of the Protestant 
opposition to Rome on the basis of this book. 


2. CUMORAH REVISITED. 589 pages. $1.50. 


38. THE TRUE ORIGIN OF MORMON POLYGAMY. 218 pages. 
$1.25. 


4. THE TRUE ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF MORMON. 187 pp. 
$1.25. 


In a scholarly manner the author of these treatises, Charles A. 
Shook, gives exhaustive information regarding Mormonism. The 
first explodes the archaeological and ethnological claims of Mor- 
mons regarding the prehistoric races which inhabited Peru, Central 
America, and the Mississippi Valley. The second draws aside the 
veil from that social evil with which Mormonism still is associated 
in the minds of men. The third is an exposure of the Mormon Bible 
as a lying revelation. All these treatises bear the earmarks of pains- 
taking research, and impress the reader by the judiciousness with 
which relevant facts are stated. Together they form one of the most 
formidable indictments of Mormonism that have been attempted in 
recent years. Mr. Shook was reared a Mormon, his parents being of 
the faith. He afterward joined the Advent Christians, and is now 
a member of the Christian Church. 


5. ORGANIC EVOLUTION CONSIDERED. By Alfred Fair- 
hurst, M. A., Professor of Natural Science in Kentucky Uni- 
versity. 474 pages. $1.50. 


The general scope of this well-written book, which has been 
crammed with information, is to establish the right of the belief of 
the Christian Theistic evolutionist. Evolution, in this belief, “is 
due to secondary agencies working according to established law 
through all ages, under the guidance of the Divine Mind.” (p. 51.) 
The author combats atheistic and agnostic evolutionism. Witness 
the following: — 

Over against this most destructive creed of Agnosticism we place 
Christianity, which is not a negative, but a positive religion, adapted to 
man in all places and in all possible conditions. It does not, like Ag- 
nosticism, demand a world of philosophers before it’can be of use to, man, 
but it comes to man as he is, and inspires him with infinite motives. 
It does not paralyze all effort by telling him that he cannot know, but 
it says, “You shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
“And this is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the only true 
God, and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 

If there is one thing that seems plain above all else, it is that the 
only inspiration which can cause humanity to move forward on the road 
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of progress until it reaches the fullest possible development of all that 
is best in human sity is the positive teaching of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Man’s soul classes him with supernatural agencies. He plans, and 
conquers, and rules. His will among the powers of earth is supreme. 
If God, before creating man, had consulted one of the modern material- 
istic philosophers, if to him He had fully made known His plans with 
regard to man and his future career, that man would be a free moral 
agent with a conscience, that he would have dominion over all things 
upon the face of the earth,—doubtless this philosopher would have 
modestly suggested to Deity that the plan was impracticable, and that 
the career of this proposed man would involve countless violations of 
the laws of nature. But man is here with his free will—a seeming 
contradiction to all that had preceded him, a perpetual disturber of 
nature’s plans, knowing right and wrong, with a conscience on the throne 
of his being. To place him on the earth required a miracle. 


His estimate of Christ the author indicates p. 449 f.:— 

The greatness of man’s nature renders it the more easy to believe 
that for his benefit miracles might be performed. On the stage of human 
history Christ appeared. His claims were the most extraordinary. He 
declared that He was the Son of Man and the Son of God. “He went 
about doing good.” His life was ideally perfect. His wisdom excelled 
that of all sages. He came to seek and save the lost. He was the friend 
of publicans and sinners. He spake “as never man spake.” His shrewdest 
enemies were on all occasions put to shame by His perfect wisdom. He 
stooped to lay hold of the sinful and fallen. -He blessed little children, 
and surrounded their being with a halo of heavenly glory. He broke 
the chains of tradition and prejudice that for ages had held woman in 
subjection, assigned to her an exalted position, and made Christian woman- 
hood possible. He enthroned love as the supreme virtue, and lived a life 
of love to redeem the world from selfishness. He spake as if He was 
conscious that He was infallible. He manifested no doubt, no hesitation, 
and He revised no utterance. “He spake as one having authority.” He 
reasoned not in order to reach His conclusions; His knowledge and 
wisdom in perfect form were always at hand. He commanded as a king, 
and demanded that men should obey even to the surrender of their lives. 
“T am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” “I am the Bread of Life; he 
that cometh to Me shall never hunger.” “I came down from heaven, 
not. to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” “I am the 
living Bread which came down from heaven.” “And now, O Father, 
glorify Thou Me with Thine own self with the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world was.” “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.” “No man cometh unto the Father but by Me.” “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” “For God sent 
not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved.’ 

Christ claimed to be the Son of God. This is stated repeatedly by 
thé Evangelists. He claimed that He could forgive sins. The truth of 
this claim seems impossible according to the natural order of things.» 


The Christian world for nearly two thousand years has built its faith 
and hopes upon these most extraordinary claims made by Christ. Wherein 


lies the necessity that the Church should repudiate her long-cherished 
faith? 

He claimed to perform miracles. The answer of the destructive critic 
is, “Miracles are impossible.” He holds that all power is manifested in 
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and through the ordinary processes of nature; consequently the strictly 
mechanical doctrine of evolution is made to explain all things. To this 
@ priory assumption I have already given sufficient space. I have’ endeay- 
ored to show that it is utterly impossible to establish the truth of this 
dictum. 


However, the author manages also to read his Bible in a manner 
in which no true Bible Christian will follow him, e. g., p. 351 ff.: — 

It has been said that the author of the cosmogony in Genesis made 
an evident mistake in representing that the sun and moon were not cre- 
ated till the fourth day, while light was created on the first day. This 
may be answered, as has been done, by claiming that the Mosaic account 
represents creation as it would have appeared to an observer. stationed 
upon the earth, and viewing the process as it took place. 

That the earth was once melted is shown by the facts of science- 
At that stage of its existence all the water now in the oceans was in the 
form of steam and clouds above the surface of the earth. 

The sun, for a long period, was obscured -by dense clouds. Long 
before it could have been seen, the light, at first small in amount, but 
ever increasing, owing to the constant cooling of the earth, and the set- 
tling of the condensed waters upon the land, pierced in visible quantity 
through the clouds, so that it could have been seen by an observer on 
the earth. To such an observer it could then, for the first time, have 
been said in language that he could have understood, “Let there be 
light.” : 

As the earth cooled more and more until the air lost most of its 
moisture, a well-defined, visible region appeared between the earth and 
the clouds. 

“And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament.” 

While a permanent sheet of cloud still covered the earth, and while 
the sun was still invisible, there was sufficient light for the growth of 
plants, and they were created on the third day, while the sun and moon 
were still invisible. 

The waters, according to both Genesis and Geology, at first covered 
the whole earth. “And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land appear, and it 
was so.” 

Thus, beginning with an earth that “was waste and void,” shrouded 
in dense darkness by means of impenetrable clouds and vapors, as time 
passed slowly on the waters settled by condensation, the light that found 
its way through the cloud increased more and more, the visible firma- 
ment appeared, dry land was permanently established above the waters, 
land plants were created, and then, on the fourth day, after the lapse 
of the long periods that had gone before, the sun and moon first became 
visible between the rifted clouds. 

It seems proper that the inspired seer of the panorama of creation 
should state that the sun, moon, and stars were created on the fourth 
day, or period, the earliest time at which they would have been visible 
to a person on the surface of the earth. 

It may be, however, that the creation of the sun and moon is in- 
cluded in the language of the first verse, “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” and that on the fourth day, becoming visible 
upon the earth, they were designated as being from that time the rulers 
and sources of light for the earth. 

I cannot consider the various theories which have been advanced 
in connection with cosmogony. Volumes have been written on the sub- 
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ject. I know of no reason why it can with truth be asserted that Ge- 
ology and Science conflict with the cosmogony in Genesis. The latter 
is certainly marvelous, considering the time of its origin, and its great ~ 
central truth, Monotheism, stamps the whole as of divine origin. 


George H. Doran Co., New York: — t 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY. Edited by Silas McBee. = 
Vol. 2; No: 3. | 
This publication, now issued for the seventh time, introduces 7 | 
itself as a “journal of the faith, work, and thought of Christendom.” | 
It is published in the interest of the movement set on foot some time 
ago to unify all the Christian churches in the world. Prominent men — 
and able scholars from many churches have contributed articles to || 
former issues. The present issue contains, amongst others, articles — 
by H. P. Bull, “Spiritual Factors of Unity”; Alfred E. Garvie, “Non- — 
conformity: Its Ideals and History”; Jean Riviére, “Outside the | 
Church No Salvation”; Leonid Turkevich, “Orthodox Ritual in the © 
Divine Service of the West”; John H. Ritson, “The Scriptures as a_ 
Bond of Cooperation”; W. H. Griffith Thomas, “The Church of Eng-— 
land in Relation to Other Reformed Churches”; W. Classen, “Decay 
and Growth of Ethical and Religious Ideas Among Industrial Workers ~ 
in Germany.” 


We have received from the University of Pennsylvania hee 
Wright Mabie’s Lectures on Ethics and The Larger Neighborhood;= 
fom the Church Peace Union of New York Alfred Noyes’ The- 
Peace Idea and Alfred Noyes on Peace; from the Brick Church Con-~ 
gregation, New York, its pastor’s sermon on The Making of Peace; 
from the American Peace Society, Washington, D. C.: The Christ_ 
of the Andes; from the Personal Liberty League of Cuyahoga Co., 
Ohio: The Need of a National Liberty Day; from Melville E. Stone” 
his reply to Collier’s (June 6, 1914) criticism of the Associated Press; 

from John C. Havemeyer: The Light Blind Europe Needs. i 


Deichertsche Buchhandlung, Leipzig: — 


1. NEUE KIRCHLICHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Vol. 25, No; 6 con= 
tains: Ohl, “Augustine’s Teaching on Pagan Virtuousness” ; 
Ritter, “Paul ae the Spirit of the Primitive Congregations” ; 
E. Seeberg, “A Recently Discovered Latin Sermon from thes 
Third Century.” No. 7 contains: the conclusion of the last: 
article of the preceding issue; Caspari, “Liturgy, In as far 
as It Is Edifying”; Mirbt,/ “The Evangelical Church im 
German Southwest and East, Africa”; Zahn, “Pen Pictures: 
of a German Theologian Drawn during a J ourney through: 
Italy in the Fall of 1913.” 

2. DIE THEOLOGIE DER GEGENWART. Vol. 8, No. 3, con: 
tains Prof. Sellin’s account of recent publications onthe Old] 
Testament; No. 4, Prof. Gruetzmacher’s (Heidelberg) accoun®} 
of recent studies in early and medieval Church-history. 

Fourteen publications issued by the above house are reserved fo 

review in our January issue. D. 


